


BEDWETTING—ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT 


J. C. MARFATIA 


En uresis and its allied problems do not receive the attention they should from the 


_ parents and guardians, In many cases Reculiar ideas seem to be associated with this malady 


* 


of childhood which is more a symptom than a disease, In this article, the writer gives an 

exposition of the main problem on the basis of his experience in treating patients suffering 

from bedwetting, and makes a plea for a proper understanding of its nature and treatment, 
Dr. Marfatia is the physician of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata School. ; 


T has long been recognised in medical practice that bedwetting is one of the 
obstinate diseases of children with which the medical practitioner is fre- 
quently faced, and that no amount of drugging with belladonna, or with 

ephedrine, produces the slightest change in the condition of the patient. In our 
country this failure of treating the disease by drugs has not been a sufficient 
stimulus to look for factors, other than the organic, responsible for the disease. 
It is not commonly realised that emotional factors could ever be the cause of 
enuresis. Inspite of repeated failures, most medical practitioners persist in 
administering belladonna which has traditionally become the sheet anchor 
in the treatment of this disease. In course of time the child outgrows the 


_ habit, and the drug that was last tried at the time gets the credit which it 


least deserves. 

It has been the writer’s experience that some parents bring the child 
for quite a different complaint, and only whilst collecting a detailed history 
from them it is incidentally revealed that the child bedwets. Frequently 
when asked whether this particular habit of the child did not worry them, 
they smilingly reply, ‘‘My oldest two children did it and they have 
‘outgrown’ the habit without any treatment. Similarly, this child will ‘out- 
grow’ it. I used to bedwet as a child, so did the other members of the family. 
Nothing ever was done to remedy it. It isin our family.’’ They take it as 
a matter of course that the enuresis is hereditary, and do not care to institute 
treatment in the hope that the child will get over the habit as they them- 
selves did. There are other parents to whom it is a source of much conflict 
and unhappiness, and causes much irritation and emotional upset in the 
household. 

Etiology.—Bedwetting is a disturbance of the voluntary control of the 
urethral sphincter. It is the involuntary, and at least at the inception of 
the act, unconscious passage of urine by children more than 3 years of age. 
It can be considered normal till 3 years of age. It has been established that 
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‘*approximately 10% of all one-year-old children have acquired the dry 
habit; at 18 months about 30% have good bladder control; at 2 years from 65 
to 80% have ceased to wet themselves; at 3 years the average child is expected 
to keep his clothes and bed entirely clean.’’ 

Authors disagree as to the sex incidence of enuresis. Kanner in his 
series of cases found 62% boys and 38% girl bedwetters. There are others 
who hold that the incidence is about equal in both the sexes (Douglas Thom). 
Thursfield says that there is preponderance in girls. In the writer’s series of 
cases treated at the Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorab Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work, out of a total of 25 bedwetters, 9 were boys and 16 
were girls. Much will depend upon the agency which refers the cases. If it 
so happens that referring agencies are mainly girls’ schools or schools only . 
meant for boys, obviously it will affect the sex incidence. 

There is also difference of opinion as regards the level of intelligence 
of the enuretics. Amongst mental defectives (I. Q. below 70), the percentage 
of bedwetters is very high. The following are Kanner’s figures for his series 
of cases :— 

Borderline Intelligence (I. Q. between 70-80) ove 40% 

Average Intelligence (I. Q. between 90-110) vee 80% 

Morons (I. Q. between 50-70) oe 15% 

Idiocy and Imbecility (I. Q. below 50) a DR 

Superior Intelligence (I. Q. above 110) owe 

In the writer’s series of cases the percentage for the different grades 
corresponds more or less to that of Kanner’s series. The incidence of border- 
line and average intelligence cases is about equal and that of superior intel- 
ligence indicates a low percentage. These remarks refer to cases actually 
treated at the Child Guidance Clinic, and not to those selected from the 
general population. It must also be noted that only those who are not mental 
defectives are admitted to the Clinic. 

The personality traits of enuretics make an interesting study. To 
quote Kanner again— 

(1) Timid, shy, bashful, seclusive, unusually quiet oe 8% 
(2) Hypersensitive, self-conscious and finical sow 8% 
(3) Over-conscientious, serious minded coe 3% 
(4) Restless, hyperactive, fidgety, easily excited eve 24% 
(5) Whining, complaining, moody, grouchy, irritable .. 89% 
(6) Aggressive, fighting, mischievous, cruel os 
(7) Disobedient, impudent, spiteful and stubborn eve 14% 
(8) Listless, apathetic and indifferent eee 4% 
The commonest personality traits of the enuretic treated in the Clinic 
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are :—Restlessness, hyperactiveness, irritableness,' sensitiveness, stubborn- 
ness and aggressiveness. Enuretics, belonging to the mentally deficient group, 
are usually listless, apathetic and indifferent. 

Organic Oauses.—There are certain organic factors which may be res- 
ponsible for enuresis. Every enuretic should be given a thorough physical 
examination and before embarking upon any psychological treatment, it is ne- 
cessary to assiduously search for any organic factors which may be responsible 
for bedwetting. The following organic disorders are considered as causes of 
enuresis :—Phimosis, narrow-meatus, adherent prepuce, balanitis, vulvitis, 
eczema and genital pruritis, threadworms, anatomical anomalies like spina 
bifida, rudimentary non-union of sacrum and other anomalies in the lower 
section of the spinal column; cystitis, pyelitis, nephritis, bacteriuria. Other 
physiological factors are diet rich in salts and fluids, highly acid urine ete. 
Adenoids and tonsils have also been held responsible, on the assumption that 
they interfere with proper respiration, and therefore lead to an overabund- 
ance of CO; in the blood; this in turn is said to result in abnormal depth of 
the sleep which makes the child unmindful of the urge to void. General 
debility has been ascribed as one of etiological factors. 

Socio-Psychological Factors.—The term ‘‘socio-psychological’’ is used to 
express the interdependence and interaction of emotional, social and economic 
factors. Very often it is found that not one single factor, either emotional, 
social or economic, as such, causes bedwetting, but it is the combination and 
interaction of all these factors which bring about the symptom. It should be 
noted that bedwetting is a symptom and not a disease entity. It is a symptom 
of maladjustment. There is something wrong with the make-up of the child’s 
personality. It is important to bear this in mind since the aim is not to 
remove the symptom only but to treat the personality as a whole. 

Usually the mothers do very little to train their children in toilet 
habits believing that the passage of time and the community pressure would 
do the needful. This attitude on their part may be due to the fact that they 
derive a certain amount of pleasure by prolonging the period of infancy of 
their children beyond the normal limits. This situation not infrequently 
finds expression in overindulgence and oversolicitude so often manifested by 
mothers towards their children which they try to excuse on the ground that 
the child is too small or too delicate to receive a different treatment and 
training. Asa result, the child is seldom given an opportunity to grow up; 
he is never taught to dress himself, feed himself or allowed to go alone to 
join his playmates. Apart from this, there is the child’s unconscious desire to 
remain an irresponsible infant. 

This attitude of indifference on the part of mothers is due, in some 
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cases, to wrong notions of heredity and in others, to some doctor’s remark 
that bedwetting is due to weak kidneys. Believing it, they make no effort 
to start bladder training. Sometimes it may be due to lack of opportunity for 
adequate training of urinary habits. For instance, the child may have to travel 
long, dark passages to empty his bladder, or may be expected to use a vessel 
in the bedroom and be inhibited because he feels some sense of shame in this 
procedure. In some households, several children share the same bed, with 
utter disregard of age or sex, the reason in most cases being largely eeonomic, 
When there are more than one bedwetters the idea sometimes is that the cul- 
prits ought to stand the wetness and odour of the other’s urine as well as of 
their own. 

Further, serious maladjustment, either emotional or social, of one or both 
the parents, and the consequent emotional insecurity experienced by the 
child is not an infrequent cause of disturbance in the child’s personality. 
Very often it is an unconscious attention seeking mechanism. Every child likes 
to be the centre of interest, loves emotional scenes and enjoys being the 
object of attention. When the child feels unloved and rejected, as shown by 
abnormal parental attitudes like overstrictness, punishment, constant nag- 
ging and unnecessary comparisons with other children, he naturally develops 
a feeling of hate towards the parent who rejects him. Towards such a parent 
he finds it difficult to express his aggression and his psycho-sexual development 
is hindered. ‘‘He clings, therefore, to infantile methods of obtaining pleasure 
and at the same time, through wetting, expresses his antagonism and resent- 
ment. If the parents have completely rejected the child, he is unable to get 
gratification from them to compensate him for relinquishing the physical 
pleasure of wetting. As they do not love him, he retaliates by hating them, 
and therefore has no desire to imitate them by being clean. Such children 
will develop bladder control late in childhood but will show clearer and clearer 
signs of a delinquent personality.’’ 

There are other types of cases in which enuresis recurs after a dry 
period. In this type of enuresis the child either ceases bedwetting before the 
age of 3 years, that is, his toilet training is successful, or he continues bed- 
wetting after that age for a certain period and then stops bedwetting, and 
after some months or even years of dry period there is recurrence of it. In 
most of such cases it will be found that the advent of a new baby in the family 
has precipitated enuresis. The child who till now was the focus of attention, 
and was the recipient of undivided love of his parents, suddenly feels deprived 
of these and regresses to infantile ways of gaining sympathy and attention. 
Sometimes the immediate fear situation causes this temporary return to in- 
fantile conditions, A sudden fear experience of deprivation, separation from 
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the mother, removal to a strange home, or sending the child to school for the 
first time—all these are factors which may be responsible for his regression 
and bedwetting. This is especially so in institutions where the bedwetters, 
who did not bedwet at home, but start the habit only after coming to the in- 
stitution. In some cases intense social disapproval and fear of not being able 
to control himself is sufficient to prevent the control. Very often enuresis is 
the result of some deep-seated anxiety or fear. In such cases the cause of the 
anxiety or the fear must be sought for and treated, 

Methods of Treatment.—Any organic cause, if present, must of course, 
be diagnosed and treated. Medical treatment need not be described here as 
it is fully discussed in text books of medicine. In all cases a thorough 
physical examination is essential, and more so in cases where the child 
believes that the defect is due to some physical cause. To illustrate: here is 
the case of a boy, 13 years old, who firmly believed that his bedwetting was 
due to ‘‘weakness’’ and this belief was strengthened by his doctor’s opinion. 
Similar was his mother’s idea; further, she maintained that it was hereditary 
as her other children also bedwetted. A thorough and impressive physical 
examination was made and the boy was assured that it was not due to any 
weakness. He was a healthy well-developed boy. His and his mother’s faulty 
notions about heredity were corrected. In about a week’s time his: bed. 
wetting was less frequent. While there was hardly a ‘‘dry’’ night before the 
assurance was given, there were, after it, one or two ‘‘dry’’ nights during the 
week following. Subsequently the boy improved very much, the frequency 
being about once in a month. Treatment is still being carried on. 

After having eliminated any possibility of an organic cause, one 
proceeds with the investigations of socio-psychological factors. The impor- 
tance of a detailed and chronological collection of history cannot be 
over-estimatedy.. It gives many clues to start with. In individual cases 
different factors may be at work. The treatment consists in the (a) removal 
of damaging environmental factors and (b) re-education of the child by 
psycho-therapeutic procedure. In the first case, most often the parent has to 
be dealt with, whilst in the latter the child himself. 

Environmental Factors.—To begin with, parents’ erroneous beliefs with 
regard to a weak bladder or kidney or ‘‘nerves’’ or ‘‘heredity’’ are corrected. 
Punishments, scolding, bribing and shaming, for example, making the child 
stand in a corner facing the wall during meal time, should be discouraged. 
Faulty attitudes like unnecessary comparisons with other siblings or children, 
rejection, oversolicitude or ‘‘babying’’ have to be modified if not completely 
got rid off. This enlightenment on correct attitudes is known as ‘‘attitude 
therapy’’, In cases where bedwetting has followed the advent of a new baby 
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in the family, the parents must take special care to show equal love and 
affection so that the child does not feel suddenly deprived of the mother’s 
attention. It is a good practice to prepare the child beforehand and to teach 
him to be less selfish and share his things with the new comer. The social 
worker is expected to help the parents in improving cleanliness and the other 
aspects of the child’s surroundings, and to establish regular habits in him, 
In those cases where bedwetting has been persistent since birth and no 
attempt has been made to train the child in toilet habits, it is best to re- 
educate and train him by establishing a regime such as the one given below :— 

The regime set up should, as far as possible, eliminate excessive 
mental strain. Restriction of fluids, within certain limits, proves beneficial. 
Fluids, in any form, should not be allowed after 8 p.m. The child usually 
feels no hardship and his task is facilitated by prescribing a plain, simple, 
supper free from seasonings so that thirst is not increased. 

As regards the training directed to the night, it is best carried out as 
follows :—At the beginning of the treatment the child should be awakened 
just before it falls soundly asleep. Later, the best time is found out in the 
individual case. This is done by the parent who makes trips of inspection 
to find out at what time the wetting occurs. When the critical hour—1/2 hour 
before wetting time—has been determined, the child should be thoroughly 
awakened on his visit to the bathroom. ‘‘Awakened’’ means to rouse the 
child completely so that he is wide awake which is not so easy as it sounds. 
The child must get up, and should not be allowed to go back to his bed until 
he has emptied his bladder. To wake him up one has to talk to him and some- 
times it is usual to wipe his face with a wet towel. A careful record should 
be maintained of his failures and successes. Successes should be encouraged 
by love and approbation and failures ignored. Let him realise that he has 
achieved more success than you expected of him. Then he starts the second 
week with real enthusiasm’and not as one who failed in his efforts. 

A few words about the toilet training itself. Twelve to fifteen months 
is the usual age to begin such discipline. Severe punishment should never 
be inflicted and fear aroused in securing the proper use of the toilet. The 
method consists of making a business of frequency the child and keeping 
him dry by taking him frequently to the toilet. The mother, or the nurse, 
should find out the frequency of urination, and then take the child often 
enough so that he is kept dry most of the time. 

When proper toilet facilities are not available, suitable arrangements 
should be made. They should be as convenient and non-frightening as 
possible. If long, dark, passages have to be traversed, one of the parents 
(preferably of the same sex) should accompany the child. In institutions 
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also very often such difficulties are experienced and it is better to have the 
‘hamal’ on night duty accompany the child under such circumstances. 

As far as possible proper sleeping arrangements should be provided. 
The child should be made to sleep on a separate bed. A ten-year old boy was 
referred to the Clinic for bedwetting. On enquiry it was found that the boy 
was sleeping with the mother in the same bed. As a first step the mother was 
instructed to sleep separately from the boy. Bedwetting stopped when the 
change was made. After six months (during which period there was no 
relapse) the boy again slept with the mother in the same bed, with the result 
that bedwetting recurred. The same advice was given again and bedwetting 
stopped completely. 

Psychotherapeutic Procedure.—T he first and the few subsequent interviews 
with the child have to be as informal as possible. It should be made perfectly 
clear to him that the relationship between the psychiatrist and himself is 
not that of a physician and his patient, formal and matter-of-fact, but it is 
a relationship between him and an adult who tries to understand the difficul- 
ties from the child’s point of view. Physical examination may be postponed 
to a later date especially if the child resents it, and if it is likely to 
antagonize him against the physician, since wholehearted co-operation is 
essential in this method of treatment. The first few interviews are spent in 
listening patiently and sympathetically to the child’s story. After thus gain- 
ing his confidence, the next step:is to encourage him in making an effort 
to overcome the habit. Any feeling of utter hopelessness and despondency 
should be relieved by presenting the case in such a way as would make him 
feel that his problem is one which can be overcome and that he is bigger 
than his habit. He should be reassured that bedwetting is not a crime and 
be relieved of his sense of guilt or shame. Often it has been found useful 
to ask him what he thinks are the causes of his bedwetting. In most cases 
the reply may be in the negative. But if he has any faulty notion about the 
causation of bedwetting, he should be corrected. 

With younger children or those who are very reticent, their confidence 
can be gained through the medium of play. The child’s play is observed 
either by the psychiatrist or the play-room worker who, at the end of the ses- 
sion, notes down his observations which are then communicated to the psy- 
chiatrist. The child indulges in various types of games of his choice, and 
during the play works out his own emotions, and also expresses his inner 
cravings, conflicts and phantasies unconsciously. It is significant that a 
bedwetter very often chooses to play with water. A separate room should be 
provided for children who indulge in this type of play. One popular game 
with water is to connect one end of a rubber-tube to a tap, work the tap and 
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direct the stream of water coming out at the other end on to tin mugs placed 
in a row, and then knock them off one by one. Another game consists in 
working the tap of a water-sink, collecting the water upto a certain level by 
preventing it from flowing out by means of a cork, and then trying to sink a 
rubber or a celluloid doll. When asked whom of the siblings this doll re- 
presents, the child very often replies with a grin ‘‘my brother’’, or ‘‘my 
sister’’, as the case may be. There can be no doubt that much unconscious 
aggression against the object of hate is displayed and worked out during this 
sort of play. Some children mix water and sand, and play with the resultant 
mixture. They enjoy dirtying their whole body and clothes with the wet 
sand. As this play is observed uncritically and without hindrance, the child 
thinks that after all it is not so bad or it is not a crime to be ‘‘dirty’’. 
Gradually, ‘‘dirtying’’ by bedwetting disappears since another outlet is found 
for his unconscious emotional need. 

In many cases the child improves without any interpretations being 
given to his play which suggests that ‘‘it is the feeling of security that the 
child gets from expressing thoughts and impulses, of which he is otherwise 
afraid, in the presence of non-critical and kindly adult, that is the important 
medium of therapy’’. As Rogerson aptly puts it, ‘‘Again and again one finds 
evidence that it is not the interpretation of a difficulty that causes it to 
vanish—it is the expression of it, and the reception of it without hostile criti- 
cism.’’ 

For the treatment of chronic bedwetters there is a procedure, called the 
star-chart method, which is sometimes useful. Star-chart is a calendar on 
which the child fixes an adhesive gold star in celebration of every dry night. 
Even one star won in a week by a chronic bedwetter is enough to make him 
realise that ‘‘dry’’ night is possible and gives him an impetus to achieve 
further ‘‘dry’’ nights. Instead of a star-chart calendar, the child may be 
asked to keep a small notebook in which he writes the days of the week to- 
gether with the date. If a dry night is passed, a positive sign is made against 
that particular day of the week. If unsuccessful a cross (X) is put against 
that day. The joy and the enthusiasm that are expressed at finding more 
positive signs than the crosses are unmistakable. The child is asked to put 
the signs himself. By so doing we create in him confidence and make him 
feel that he is trusted. It is good, however, for the mother to check up 
occasionally, without the child knowing it, and see if he is putting the 
signs honestly. 

With other children, individual psycho-therapy of the interpretative 
type isapplied. The unconscious emotional conflicts are brought to the surface 
and the motives behind the symptom interpreted. Whether psychological 
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of the interpretative type will have to be superficial or deep will depend upon 
the nature of the case. If enuresis is the result of anxiety, then it is necessary 
to search for its cause first and then treat it. 

Diurnal bedwetting is ordinarily found in children over 3 years of 
age, who are busy, active and excitable. Such youngsters are usually so en- 
grossed in their play activities that they are hardly aware of the calls of 
nature. In such cases something must be done to train them to attend to 
their physical demands. ‘‘During the day the intervals between urination 
are gradually lengthened. Frequently one attains, within a short time, in- 
tervals of 3-4 hours, after having started with intervals of half an hour only. 
This method is particularly useful in dealing with enuresis diurnal and fre- 
quency of micturition, but it is also beneficial in nocturnal enuresis.’’ 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Oase 1.—A tall and attractive girl of 14 years was brought to the Clinic 
for bedwetting ; it was also reported that she suffered pain in the stomach 
and that she was in the habit of beating the mother which made the latter 
feel anxious about the daughter. 

The girl acquired bladder control at the age of 2 to 24 years, but at the 


age of 4 years she started bedwetting, the frequency being about once in two 
months ; this continued till the age of 6 years, after which it became worse 
occurring from one to three times every night. This went on till she was 124 
years old. Then she stopped bedwetting for a month or so and started it 
again with the same frequency. This was the situation at the time she was 
referred to the Clinic. 

With regard to the pain in the abdomen she stated that it was of a 
griping nature as if someone was twisting a rope inside. It was not a re- 
ferred pain, had no relation to food or menstrual periods and was not localis- 
ed. Pain usually came on between 11-30 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. when she was 
unoccupied but not when she was busily occupied. The first time she remem- 
bered having pain was after a quarrel with her mother. In saying that the 
daughter was uncontrollable the mother meant that she was disobedient, and 
answered back if scolded, and that she was very irritable and occasionally 
hit the mother back if the latter punished her. The patient also hit her 
younger sister on the slightest provocation. 

In this case the significant feature was the extreme rejection of the 
child by the mother who made no secret of the fact that she was not fond of 
the child, and that she would like to get rid of her especially because of her 
bedwetting and bad temper. She showed great disgust at the child’s bed- 
Wetting which she tried to corr:ct by severe beating, and abused her in words 

2 
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which meant that her death would give her (the mother) much relief. The 
girl petted and embraced the mother only to meet with the response that she 
(the daughter) was too grown up for such demonstration. The girl’s freedom 
was much curtailed. She was not allowed to go out as the mother was sus- 
picious about the girl’s activities, i.e., talking to boys and actors and 
actresses staying in the neighbourhood. She wanted the girl to get married 
just to get rid of her, and showed extreme willingness to send her to a boarding 
school. The girl’s maternal grandmother is an invalid and she also openly 
declared her dislike of the girl. The mother frequently told the girl that she 
would be the cause of the grandmother’s death if the latter happened to die. 
The mother showed not only great affection for the girl’s younger sister and 
the uncle but alsoshowed extremely over-protective attitude towards them. The 
uncle, the younger brother of the mother on whom she is absolutely dependant, 
is a neurotic person and is about 25 years of age. The father of the girl 
showed very little interest in his children, being fully occupied with his work. 
The only interest he showed occasionally was in beating the patient when her 
mother told tales about her. 

The patient was extremely jealous of her younger sister to whom the 
mother showed special favour as she is a weakling and keeps bad health. The 
patient was every fond of dancing and music but she was never encouraged by 
her mother to indulge in these activities fearing that she might become an 
actress and take to the cinema profession. Naturally she felt that she would 
become a useless girl as she constantly stayed with ignorant and unintelligent 
people (meaning her own people at home). The family set no high ideals for 
her to follow. She was tired of the unharmonious relations between the family 
members and very much detested grandmother’s interference in her affairs. 
She got on well with other people outside her home. 

From the above account it is evident that the child lacked the most 
fundamental emotional need—the need for security in the form of parental 
love. She was a completely rejected child who found nothing in the home 
to inspire her or satisfy her wish for response. Her freedom, which is never 
so much wanted as at the time of puberty, was very much curtailed. Her 
interests in dancing and music were completely suppressed. Hence, her 
rebellious attitude is not difficult to understand. 

Treatment.—In the first place, a thorough physical examination was 
made to diagnose the cause for her pain in the abdomen but no organic dis- 
order nor anything abnormal could be detected. The patient was told that 
her illness was not due to any serious organic disorder but that it had an 
emotional origin. All the same, a mixture was prescribed by way of a placebo 
as she was not satisfied with this explanation of. her trouble. Then regular 
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psychotherapy was instituted to correct the mother’s faulty attitude and to 
earry.on individual work with the child herself. Her I. Q. (Intelligence 
Quotient) was found to be 91 by Binet-Simon Tests and 107 by Performance 
Tests. 

Work with the Child Herself.—The Psychotherapic method adopted in 
this case was of the interpretative type. The relation between emotions and 
bodily symptoms was explained. It was pointed out to her that her pain in 
the abdomen was of psychic origin as was shown by the definite times at 
which it occurred such as the first time when she felt pain after a quarrel with 
her mother. Pain was of griping nature—as if some one was twisting a rope 
inside. An interpretation of this was given by way of explaining to her the 
relation between the nature of pain and her aggression towards her mother. 
Her bedwetting was also tackled on the same lines interpreting her troubles at 
appropriate times during the talks. Aggression against the mother express- 
ed itself unconsciously by her bedwetting which was a method adopted 
-by her to retaliate. Her enuresis was an infantile way (regression) of 
procuring her mother’s attention and sympathy as was shown by the fact that 
she did not bedwet when she slept with her mother. She was advised to 
meet her difficulties in a healthy and dignified way. The jealousy situation 
between herself and her sister and uncle was also explained. 

Attitude therapy in the case of the mother was difficult and arduous. 
She had her own emotional difficulties which were frankly discussed with the 
physician. She was given some insight into her own behaviour towards her 
daughter. The social worker, who visited her home, had not only talks with 
the mother but also lengthy discussions with the grandmother. The uncle was 
advised to attend the J. J. Hospital for psychiatric treatment. There was 
considerable change for the good in the attitude of both the mother and the 
grandmother towards the child. She was also helped to find good friends, and 
recreational facilities were provided by the skilful management of the chief 
playroom worker. Later on the child was sent to a boarding school. 

Progress of the Oase and Results.—Within the first few visits to the 
Clinic pain disappeared completely. Bedwetting also stopped but there 
were occasional mild relapses during which she bedwetted only for a day or 
so and only once in the night. Later inquiries at the boarding school showed 
that bedwetting had completely stopped and that she had been free from it for 
the last one year. Her irritability had considerably diminished, her general 
uncontrollable nature had changed; and her mother has been very much 
relieved of her anxiety about her daughter who is still in the boarding school 
where she is making satisfactory progress. 

Oase 2.—A small boy of 2 years and 9 months was referred to the Clinic 
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y tor bedwetting, soiling of clothes, mischief and temper tantrums. He was 
accompanied by his mother, a thin, pale, nervous person with a very anxious 
look. She was very much worried about the child because he was extremely 
jealous of his younger sister whom he beat frequently. His bedwetting and 
soiling upset her very much because she thought every normal child should 
acquire complete bladder and bowel control by the age of six months. Soiling 
mostly occurred in the nursery school and occasionally at home. When she 
found that her child was wetting his bed and soiling his clothes, she tried to 
correct his habits by beating and scolding him. The mother had very queer 
notions about cleanliness. She herself dressed well and looked neat and tidy. 
The father always quoted his own example to the child saying that he, unlike 
him (patient), was never a naughty boy and never bedwetted or soiled him- 
self after the age of six months. 

As regards treatment it may be stated that only attitude therapy in the 
ease of the mother, and play therapy in that of the boy were carried out. No 
direct work with the child was done. Attitude therapy consisted in correcting 
her faulty notions about upbringing of children and relieving her of her 
anxiety about the boy which was unconsciously communicated to him. 
She was persuaded not to beat or scold him for his ‘‘uncleanly’’ habits as, 
inspite of her having recourse to that method, the child did not improve. It 
was also impressed on her that bedwetting upto the age of 3 years could be 
regarded as a normal occurrence in children. The child was attending a 
nursery school where he spent more than five hours which was rather too 
much for a child just 3 years old. She was persuaded to keep him there for 
a shorter time, say, 3 to 4 hours. 

Another thing that worried the mother was the child’s temper tan- 
trums. During these tantrums the child cried loudly, rolled on the ground 
kicking his feet in the air. The mother used to deal with these by punish- 
ment either in the form of beatings or keeping the child hungry; sometimes 
she would yield to the child’s demands. Advice was therefore given as to 
how to deal with his temper outbursts by pointing out to the mothers that 
she herself should not be upset and show temper but just ignore the outburst; 
if she could not tolerate the noise or sight of it, she could go away to another 
room, and later come and reassure the child, from time to time, without 
giving in to him but always explaining the reason why his demand was 
considered unreasonable. 

His habit of beating his younger sister on the slightest provocation was 
another problem which the mother found difficult to tackle. The mechanism 
of sibling rivalry was explained to her. She was advised that her attitude 
to the patient should be such as not to make him, who was the centre 
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of attention and interest of the parents till the arrival of the younger baby, 
feel neglected and less loved; such a situation is likely to occur in view of the 
fact that a new born baby, small and dependent as he is, naturally demands 
more time and attention from the mother who expects the older child to be 
able to look after himself. She was also instructed to tell her husband not to 
remark that he was naughty and not to nag him for his bedwetting. 

In the Clinic, his activities consisted mostly in playing on the sand- 
tray where he played with sand and water, and smeared his body with them 
while playing. He always seemed to enjoy playing with water and ‘‘dirtying’’ 
himself and his clothes with sand and water. 

Progress of the Oase and Results.—The mother co-operated well and 
earried out all the instructions and advice given in the Clinic. Soiling com- 
pletely ceased. Bedwetting considerably improved. Before his referral he 
used to bedwet daily but since coming to the Clinic it diminished to once or 
twice in a month. Temper tantrums disappeared completely. Beating the 
younger sister persisted but it was very much less than before. Unfortunately 
the patient could not continue attending the Clinic because of unavoidable 
circumstances. Further inquiries, however, show that his improvement has 
been maintained but his bedwetting has not completely disappeared. 

The improvement in this case may be ascribed to:—(1) Perfect co- 
operation of the mother, who always showed great keenness to learn the 
modern methods of child training, and took full advantage of the attitude 
therapy given to her, and her being able to change her own attitude. 
(2) Playing on the sand-tray. In this instance no interpretations of his play 
were given to the patient. This suggests that ‘‘it was the feeling of 
security that the child felt from expressing thoughts and impulses (dirtying 
himself with sand and water), of which he was otherwise afraid, in the 
presence of non-critical and kindly adult’’ (the playroom worker), which 
improved the child very much. The child was able to work out his emotions 
and express his inner cravings and phantasies unconsciously during play. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
J. P. GUPTA 


The treatment of the young offender, which was formally influenced by the then pre- 
vailing theories of adult criminology, has now changed radically owing to the growth of our 
knowledge of child nature and of the social causes of delinquency. As a result the Juvenile 
Court has come into being. In this article Mr, Gupta traces the history of the Juvenile Court 
Movement and explains its fundamentals, a clear understanding of which is essential for the 
successful operation of the Court. 

Mr. Gupta ( Tata School, 1942) is the Chief Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Delhi, 


N England the evolution of the Juvenile Court can be traced back to over a 
thousand years, to the times of King Athelstan who in the tenth century 
enacted that ‘‘men should slay none younger than a fifteen winters’ man’’, 
and provided that ‘‘if his kindred will not take him, nor be surety for him, 
then swear he as the Bishop shall teach him, that he will shun all evil, and let 
him be in bondage for his price ; and if after that he steals let men slay or 
hang him, as they did to his elders.’’ But in India we find that even so late 
as 1836 our Prison Reforms Committees appointed by the Government of India 
was opposed to all reforming influences and rejected the idea of separation of 
the juveniles from the adults. Later, jail reforms committees were appointed 
in 1864, 1877 and 1883, but they too did not mentiona single word regarding 
the separation or reformative treatment of juvenile or young offenders. 

The i means Po aionREi te rye and delinquent 

: mn ; eH H rita 850 by passing an 

All India ‘0 aie as por XIX o X of 1858. By this Act a differentiation between 
a child and an adult offender was for the first time made, as the Act authoris- 
ed the magistrate committing children between the ages of 10 and 18 for vag- 
rancy or commission of any petty offence to bind them as apprentices. Any 
magistrate, or justice of peace, or director of a charity could act as the guard- 
ian of the offending child. The main purpose of this Act was to divert the 
criminal tendencies of children towards some trade or craft in order to 
enable them to earn a living. 

In 1857 the Government of Bombay recognised the David Sassoon 
Industrial and Reformatory School (founded in 1843) for the reformation of 
youthful offenders, and the young offenders were committed to its charge 
under section 399 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The section provides : 
‘‘When any person under the age of fifteen years is sentenced by any criminal 
court to imprisonment for any offence, the court may direct that such person, 
instead of being imprisoned in a criminal jail, shall be confined, in any refor- 
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matory established by the Local Government as a fit place for confinement, in 
which there are means of suitable discipline and of training in some branch of 
’ useful industry, or which is kept by a person willing to obey such rules as the 

Local Government prescribes with regard to the discipline and training of 
persons confined therein.’’ 

The Central Government noting the successful working of the David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory School in Bombay passed the Reforma- 
tory Schools Act in 1870 for the whole country, which was really the next 
step forward regarding the treatment of delinquent children. The object of 
the Act was to establish institutions for males to serve as reformatory and 
industrial schools on the lines of similar institutions in England. Conse- 
quently, government institutions in the form of reformatory schools were set 
up by some of the Provincial Governments, and a few private institutions, 
which were willing to abide by the conditions laid down by the Government, 
were also recognised. In these schools boys are separated at night, and 
proper arrangements for their food, clothing and sanitation exist. The inmates 
are trained in one or the other craft or industry in order to enable them to 
earn a livelihood on being released. 

According to this Act the following three kinds of juveniles were com- 
mitted to the reformatory schools :—1. Boys under 14 years of age convicted 
of offences punishable with transportation or imprisonment but not sentenced; 
2. Boys under 14 years of age with no visible means of subsistence and 
associating with thieves and bad characters; 3. Boys under 12 years of age 
sentenced to imprisonment. Owing to this definite and separate enactment 
for treating juvenile offenders, section 899 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
was repealed with reference to Bombay and other provinces where reforma- 
tory schools had been started. Still the unrepealed sections left it to the dis- 
cretion of the magistrate in the matter of sending a boy under 15 or 16 years 
to prison ; but the officer of the prison was given the authority to place a 
child whom he thought fit before the magistrate for being transferred to a 
reformatory for a period ranging between 2 and 7 years. The two main short- 
comings of the Act were :—1. It was restricted to males only; 2. A youth- 
ful offender could be committed to a reformatory of the province in which he 
was convicted and punished and so in the provinces where there were no 
reformatories the Act could not come into operation. 

The Prison Conference held in 1892 recommended the amendment of 
this Act. The Government of India also invited suggestions in this respect 
from the Provincial Governments. Then in 1897 the Act was modified raising 
the age limit to 16 years in Bombay Presidency and 15 years elsewhere, and 
making provision for the boys to be detained from 2 to 7 years upto a 
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maximum age limit of 18 years, and also for their release on licence after the 
age of 14 years. The Inspector General of Prisons was authorised to inspect 
reformatory schools. Though the Act did not provide for the opening of such 
schools for girls owing to the opposition to this idea from the Hindus and the 
Muslims, yet it was provided therein that young girl offenders could be re- 
leased on their parent or guardian standing surety for their good behaviour 
for a period not extending beyond one year. 

With the passing of this amendment, the reformatory section of the 
Yerayada Jail in Bombay Province, used hitherto for receiving juvenile 
offenders committed to it under section 399 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
was changed into a full-fledged reformatory school under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Province. In the year 1916 the 
Salvation Army took an interest in the problem and opened the Willingdon 
Boys’ Home at Byculla, Bombay, accommodating one hundred boys with a 
view to reclaim destitute and neglected children. 

In 1917 the public of Bombay took a keen interest in the care and pro- 
tection of children and under the leadership of Mr. (now Sir) R. P. Masani, 
the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India was inaugurated. 
It did commendable work in rescuing children from undesirable hands and 
environments, and pressed the Government for legislation in that sphere. As 
a result, the Bombay Legislature passed the Children Act in 1924 which did 
not come into operation till 1927, i.e., after the Declaration of Geneva on the 
rights_of childhood. The Declaration maintains that every child has a 
right to protection from exploitation and abuse; that he must be gradually 
trained to earn a living and that he must be given sufficient means for normal 
physical and spiritual development which will enable him to become a useful 
and happy member of the community. 

The principle of separate detention of juvenile offenders was for the 
first time initiated in India by the Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20, in its re- 
commendations. It also points out that children eommit offences as a result of 
immaturity and that the jail is not a fit place for keeping them. ‘‘The cold- 
blooded_character of crimes sometimes committed by young children may 
generally be attributed to this lack of realization, just as boys are often cruel 
from mere thoughtlessness,_ It is well known that the full recognition of the 
laws of property comes with maturity, and that offences against property com- 
mitted by the young are largely due to lack of suitable training and to bad 
upbringing. Experience proves that at the the ages hereunder gonsidered proper 
training will, in a great majority of cases, be successful, but such training 

{| cannot wall G3 provided in in prison. It should be given in a special institution 
devised and equipped for the purpose. Moreover, it is undesirable to familiarise 
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the young with the sights of prison life, or to blunt the fear of prison which 
is one of the most powerful deterrents from crime. For all these reasons, we 
consider that the imprisonment of children and young persons is clearly con- 
trary to public policy, and we recommend that the provisions of the English 
Law on the subject, which have already been embodied in the Madras Child- 
ren Act, should be generally adopted throughout India.’’ ! 

At this time came the Reform-of 1919 according to which the administra- 
tion of prison became a provincial subject. The Madras Legislature was the 
first to pass the Children Act in 1920. Asa consequence of the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Jails Committee, Children Acts were passed in Bengal in 
1922, and as referred to above, in Bombay in 1924. But these Acts came into 
operation only after the League of Nations issued the Declaration of Geneva. 
This Declaration maintains that mankind owes to the child the best that it has 
to give. It further emphasises that the child must be fed, nursed and protect- 
ed against every form of exploitation, and must be given the means requisite 
for its normal development, both materially and spiritually so as to enable it 
to devote itself to the services of its fellowmen. This Declaration did much 
to create public opinion through persistent propaganda in favour of the imme- 
diate necessity to provide for the protection of the child. As a result, the 
Bombay Government convened a conference of the representatives of social 
service agencies in Bombay in September 1926 to consider the question of 
setting up a new machinery for working the Children Act and the Children’s 
Aid Society_was started. The Act came into force in 1927 in Bombay. Madras 
followed in 1928 in enforcing the Act. The Central Province passed a similar 
measure in 1937 but_it has not yet been enforced. The Government of Sind 
applied the provisions of the Bombay Children Act to the province of Sind in 
1938. The Delhi Government enforced the Bombay Children Act in 1941 with 
minor necessary alterations. WherevertheChildren Act-came into force the 
application of the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897 ceased, as its provisions 
were more or_less covered by the Children Act. However, in Delhi the Re- 
formatory Schools Act still applies, as the portion of the Act relating to young 
offenders has not yet come into force. A child as defined by the Act means 
any person under the age of sixteen years; and a youthful offender means an 
child who has been found to have committed an offence punishable with trany- 
portation or imprisonment. 

It will be of interest here to give the following tables’ “indicating the 
position taken by different countries in the world in fixing the age of criminal 
responsibility in their respective countries. 

1 The Indian Jails Committee Report, 1919-20, published by the Government of India, 
Delhi, pp, 99. 
3 
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System A 


Oriminal responsibility attained at a fixed age in respect of the Juvenile 
Oourt’s jurisdiction over young offenders. 
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System B 


Criminal responsibility fixed between a minimum and maximum age 
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The above figures show that the age of criminal responsibility_in India is the 
lowest, being 7 years as compared to 14 to 16 years in most of the other coun- 
tries, The maximum age of juvenile court jurisdietion-too is low in India. It 
is 16 years while in almost every country it is as high as 18 years. 

The ChildrenActs,thongh enacted separately in the provinces, are more 
or less similar, and so they may be discussed all at atime. The Act classifies 
children under three heads. One part of the Act deals with measures for the 
custody ang.protection of children who are destitutes. Any police officer, or 
other person so authorised, may bring any child, who has no home, or means 
of subsistence, or parents, or guardian, or whose guardian is a criminal, or who 
frequents the company of any reputed thief or prostitute, or is a prostitute, or 
is likely to fall in bad association, to the court, which either gives him in 
custody of his relatives on their executing a bond to be responsible for the 
good behaviour of the child, or sends him to some certified school. On the 
day of hearing, the child is brought into the juvenile court and the case is 
heard and decided in accordance with the provisions of the Children Act. 

There are minor differences in the different provincial Acts regarding 
this part of the Act dealing with destitute and neglected children. For better 
understanding a summary of these differences is given in the table on page 320. 

Another part of the Actdeals with offences- against children and .their 
prevention. It provides for punishment of persons (having charge of children) 
for cruelty, abandonment, neglect, ill-treatment, causing or allowing the child 
to beg, being a drunkard while in charge of the child, for giving intoxicating 
liquor to the child, for inciting to beg or borrow or gamble, for taking pawn 
from a child, allowing the child to be in a brothel, and causing or encouraging 
seduction of young girls. Nothing in this section affects the right of any 
parent, teacher or other person having lawful charge of a child to administer 
suitable punishment to such child. The-provisionsof this part are found in 
Bombay, Delhi, Sind and C. P., but not in Madras. However, efforts are being 
made in Madras to get the Act amended to include this provision. When a 
person charged with any of the above offences is punished with imprisonment, 
the child is committed to the care of some of his relatives, or other fit person, 
or sent to a certified school until he attains the age of 18 years. 

The third part of the Act is about the youthful offender. Youthful 
offender means any child who has been found to have committed an offence 
punishable with transportation or imprisonment. The Acts provide that as 
soon as a child is arrested for any non-bailable offence save the charge of culp- 
able homicide, or any other offence punishable with transportation for life or 
death, he is released on bail, if sufficient security is forthcoming, unless for 
reasons to be recorded in writing the officer believes that such release would 
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bring him into association with any reputed criminal. More leniency, however, 
is shown in the case of girl offenders regarding their release on bail. If the 
child is not released on bail he is kept in a remand home run by the Children’s 
Aid Society or some such organization and not in a police lock up or jail. It 
is provided: ‘‘No police officer shall, however, detain in custody any such 
person for a longer period than is reasonable under all the circumstances of shel 
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ease ; and such period shall not, in the absence of a special order of a court, ( 


exceed twenty-four hours, exclusive of the time necessary for the journey from 
the place of arrest to the court. 

In Bombay and Madras the whole Act is in force while in Bengal and 
Delhi only the parts relating to destitute, neglected and dependent children» 
as also the part relating to cruelty on children, are in foree. As regards the 
youthful offenders, they_are tried in accordance with the ordinary criminal law 
in both these provinces. In Delhi the youthful offenders are tried by the 
juvenile court magistrate, ofcourse under the ordinary criminal law, but he 
has instructions to consider the social investigation report in individual cases 
(prepared by the Chief Probation Officer of the province) before announcing 
judgment. The police in Delhi have orders to inform the Chief Probation 
Officer of all arrests of juvenile offenders by the police in order to enable him 
to investigate their social history and submit his reports. The social in- 
vestigation reports help the judge to better understand the youthful offender 
in his social setting and in releasing him on probation if the cireumstances are 
favourable, In Karachi, Part II of the Bombay Children Act, 1924, relating to 
the measures for the custody and protection of destitute children, etc., is already 
applied and the Government now contemplates applying sections 10, 10A to 
10E and 14 of the Act also. 

Amongst all the classes of children dealt with by the Children Acts in the 
different provinces, the number-of neglected or destitute children-has been the 





been on the increase. In Bombay, during the year 1940-41 out of 2,716 child- 
ren arrested 1,363 were neglected or destitute children (i.e, 50°14%) and 1,170 
were youthful offenders (i.e. 42°34%). The number of uncontrollable children 
brought before the court increased to 100 from 66 in the previous year. In 
Madras in the year 1942 out of a total of 984 children the number of destitute 
or neglected children was 434 and those of uncontrollable was 61. 

On the day of hearing the juvenile offender is produced before the juve- 
nile court for being dealt with according to law. Pending his trial, the remand 
home where the young offender is kept serves as aclearing house for sorting 
out children before their individual needs are met. In these homes children 
follow a regular programme and are given some sort of instruction as well. 
The Superintendent of the Remand Home is generally the Chief Probation 
Officer and thus there is unification of approach, both physically and function- 
ally. <A child is not merely detained here till the ease is decided. The Proba- 
tion Officers have their quarters within the compound of the Home which 
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gives them ample opportunities to study the children in their ordinary routine | 


of life when they reveal themselves more naturally than in an arranged inter- 
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view. This all round study helps the Probation Officers and the detention 
home supervisors to understand the child in his proper setting and to do the 
best they can for him. While there are proper and separate remand homes 
under the Children’s Aid Societies in Bombay, Madras and Bengal, there is no 
separate home in Delhi as the number of cases is small. Therefore, provision 
for detention is made in the Reformatory School itself. 

On the date fixed for trial the child comes into the court. Every care 
is taken by the Juvenile Court to keep the detention period as short as possible, 
and detention is limited to those children for whom it is absolutely necessary. 
Such children include runaways and homeless, those whose home conditions 
are so bad that immediate removal is necessary, those beyond the control of 
their parents, those whose parents cannot be relied upon to produce them in 
the court, those who have committed offences so serious that their release 
pending the disposition of their cases would endanger the public safety, and 
those who must be held as witnesses. Every child so taken into custody is 
entrusted to one of the Probation Officers attached to the juvenile court for 
investigation and he must submit a report to the court on the day of hearing 
of the particular case. The Probation Officer makes a social study of the child 
including his physical and mental condition, his home life, school. career, 
religious background and his environment. If he had been employed informa- 
tion may be received from the employer also. Further, the Probation Officer 
contacts the child’s parents and such other persons who may prove helpful. 
Where psychiatric study is necessary it is also obtained. The whole object of 
this detailed investigation is not to gather evidence against the child but to 
study him in the light of the various conditioning factors entering into his 
misbehaviour. 

The purpose of this preliminary investigation is to present a history of 
the case to the magistrate. The proceedings are of a civil nature as opposed 
to the criminal ones. In the proceedings of a criminal nature the offender is 
charged with an offence, sufficient evidence is adduced by the prosecution to 
prove the crime, charge is framed and the child is asked to plead guilty or 
not-guilty. If he pleads guilty, he is punished; if he pleads not-guilty, further 
evidence on behalf of the prosecution is taken and the offender is given an 
opportunity to defend himself, and finally if he is found guilty he is punished 
with imprisonment or fine or both. On the other hand, the procedure of the 
juvenile court is of civil nature, it being a court of chaneery. Rather than on 
. the act itself, the emphasis is laid upon the circumstances which led the offender 
to commit that particular act. The specific offence at issue is considered as one 
of the many factors which led him to appear in the court. No punishment is 
awarded. On the other hand, care and protection is provided to the child in 
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order to free him from the undesirable forces which influenced him to delin- 
quent behaviour so that he may be turned into a useful member of society. 
“The purpose of the proceedings here is not punishment, but correction of 
conditions, care and protection of the child, and prevention of a recurrence 
through constructive work of the court. Conservation of the child as a valu- 
able asset of the community is the dominant note.’’ ? 

The Juvenile Court does not need the traditional furnishing of the court 
room as the trial_is informal and the child has to be made to feel at home. 
Hence, customary legal procedure, its rules of evidence, its insistence on 
categorical answers of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ have no place here. Tbhecourt room isa 
smaller one with no separate railings for the lawyers or the offenders. The 
child, parents, judge and the probation officer are present in the atmosphere 
of an informal conference. In some places where there are not many cases, 
there is no separate Juvenile Court, but the same criminal court, with minor 
amendments, serves the purposes on fixed days in the week. The public is not 
allowed and even newspaper reporting is prohibited. In Madras, there is no 
such provision but efforts are being made to have the provision for prohibit- 
ing the publication of names, addresses and other details of juvenile delin- 
quents. The object of providing such a simple atmosphere is to make it 
possible for the child to respond naturally and readily to the questions put to 
him. The court room is filled with the spirit of friendliness. The child is 
not brought as an accused person with a complaint filed against him but as a 
juvenile on whose behalf a petition is filed. The petition alleges the occur- 
rence of the delinquency, stating the age, nature, physical pecularities, social 
circumstances, family situation, surroundings, ete., which led him to commit 
the act. Summons, instead of warrant, is used and the police officers, if any, 
appear in plain clothes. In such a calm_atmosphere the young offender, his 
relatives and associates are examined by the court. The school representative 
and others having ap interest in the child, including the family physician, if 
any, are heard by the court one by one. Since evidence is given individually 
these persons are not likely to be influenced by the statements of other wit- 
nesses, and so, state only what they themselvesknow. The judge or the referee 
usually asks most of the questions. Before the enquiry begins, the jadge\ | 
receives & report vort_of the probation officer’s social investigation of the case. 

The court room has a record system which provides for the filling of 
necessary legal records, social investigation reports, and records of the-work | 
done hy the-probation officer with the cases on probation for future reference, | 
if any of the delinquents is brought again before the court. This record is 
valuable also for the purpose of statistical study and social research. 

x 2 Bernard Flexner and Roger Baldwin—Juvenile Courts and Probation, p. 21, 
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In this manner much pertinent information about the delinquent is 
made available and “the court is thus enabled to render a decision which in the 
end is designed to serve the best interest and permanent welfare of the child. 
The trial judge takes into consideration all of the valuable information 
gathered by the probation officers and the diagnosis of the medical depart- 
ment concerning the physical and mental condition of the child.”’ 

Taking all these facts into consideration the court deals with the case 
in any one or more of the following ways :—(a) By discharging+the offender 
after due admonition, or (b) by committing the offender to the-eare of his 
parent, guardian, other adult relative or other fit person, on such parent, 
guardian, relative or person executing a bond to be responsible for his good 
behaviour, or (c) by so discharging the offender and placing him_under the 
supervision of a person named by the court, or (cc) by releasing the offender 
on probation, or (d) by sending the offender to a certified school, or (e) by 
sentencing the offender to caning in cases where the conduct of the offender 
has been such as to lead the court to believe that no other punishment would 
be effective, or (f) by ordering the parent or guardian to pay a fine, or (g) by 
ordering the offender to pay a fine, or (h) where the offender is a child (of 
fourteen years of age or upward) by sentencing him to imprisonment, or (i) 
by treating the case in any other manner in which it May legally be dealt with. 

It may be added here that the action taken by the court under any 
of the above heads does not, in any way, disqualify the child. It does 
not impose any civil disability such as is imposed upon those sentenced 
under the criminal law, nor is the child deemed a criminal or as having 
been convicted of any crime by reason of any such orders. It is provided 
that ‘if a child is found—to-have committed any offence, the fact that he 
has been _so (found) shall not have any effect under Section 75 Qf the 
Indian Penal Code,* or Section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure’ or 

3 Section 75,1. P.C., runs :—“‘Whoever, having been convicted (a) by a court in 
British India, of an offence punishable under chapter XII of this code with imprisonment of 
either description for a term of three years or upward, or (b) by a court of tribunal in the 
territories of any Native Prince or State in India acting under the general or special autho- 
rity of the Governor General in Council or of any local Government, of an offence which 
would, if committed in British India, have been punishable under those chapters of this code 
with like imprisonment for the like term, shall be guilty of any offence punishable under 
either of those chapters with like imprisonment for the like term, shall be subject for every 
such subsequent offence to transporation for life, or to imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years,” 

* Section 565, Cr. P, C.—This section is a lengthy one dealing with the order for 
notifying address of previously convicted offender, The section authorised the magistrate 
passing orders in a criminal case to also order that the residence of the accused person afd 


any change of, or absence from such residence after release be notified as hereinafter for 2 
term not exceeding five years from the date of expiration of sentence. 
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operate as a disqualification for office or election under any law.’ The 
evidence given by the child in Juvenile Court cannot be used against him in 
any proceedings in any other court. 

Among the awards that the court makes, the release on probation and 
committing to an institution are the most important and so we shall diseuss 
them in some details. In Bombay, during 1940.41 out of a total of 2,697 
children brought before Juvenile Court as many as 555 were committed to 
institutions and 192 were released on probation. Similarly in Madras, in 1942 
out of a total of 985 children, 262 were sent to institutions and 173 were 
placed on probation. In Karachi, in the year 1940-41, 30 children out of 91 
were released on probation. 

Probation.—We have seen above that the young offender is not a crim- 
inal deserving punishment but_is a ward of society in need of help. The/ 
probation officer gives him this help. ‘‘Probation is a form of treatment for 
persons considered capable of being restored to well ordered law-abiding 
lives without the extremity of shutting them upfor a longer or shorter period. 
It is a method of dealing with a person who has been found guilty of an 
offence by which he has been released under certain conditions imposed by 
the court as to conduct. It is a method of supervision of extra-moral discipline 
intended and designed to give the offender an opportunity to demonstrate 
that he is capable of so ordering his conduct as to avoid further conflict with 
the law and to-beiw-future a law-abiding citizen; and it is the responsibility 
of the probation officer to give him such aid by way of counsel and planning 
as he may need to that end to see that he does so adjust his life in the com- 
munity and, if he fails to do so, to bring him before the court for further dis- 
Dp sion. Inthe case of persistent or serious failure, such further dis- 
possession will generally involve imposition of sentence.”’ 

The Probation Officers are appointed either by the Children’s——<Aid 
Societies.or the-Government of the Province but are subject to the control of 
the Juvenile Court to which they are attached. The treatment of an individual 
case depends upon the study _of his case separately, and so the Probation 
Officer works out a plan of treatment for each individual probationer on the 
basis of his social ease history. In_making out the plan of treatment he -takes 
into consideration as assets salutary home atmosphere, satisfactory school 
record and healthy child-parent relationship, while physical defects, fre- 
quency of delinquency in the neighbourhood, lack of wholesome saan: 
activities he sets down on the liability side. 

The responsibility of the probation officer begins with the investigation 
of need and does not cease yntil the relief is discontinued or the person has 
passed from the supervision of the probation officer. When a child is placed 
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on probation, the probation officer makes frequent contacts with the pro- 
bationer by visiting him in his home, and carries out a programme designed 
to meet his needs, A large number of children commit offences on account 
of the parents’ ignorance of the method of child care, training and character 
development, and of the harmful influences of bad associates and neighbours, 
The duty of the probation officer is to_visit or receive visits from the youthful 
offender at such reasonable intervals as may be specified in the order passed 
by the court or subject thereto, and as the probation officer may think fit; 
and to see that he or his relative, as the case may be, or other person to 
whose care such child or youthful offender is committed, observes the con- 
ditions of the bond. He also renders such help as he can to enlighten the 


parents on child care and training. The final aim of the probation officer is 
to rehabjlitate the child and-edjust—him to successful social living in his 


home and community. For this purpose he takes the help of the church, | 
school, recreational and and other character building agencies. He makes 
arrangements for the education of his ward and helps-him to get a job or 
some training leading to employ ment. In short, he becomes a friend and 
guide-ofthe boy. During the period of probation, the probation officer 
submits weekly reports regarding the progress of his probationer. The boy 
is released from probation, only when the court is satisfied of his reformation 
as reported by the probation officer. If the report reveals that .he has not 
improved much during the period of probation, the court may, after enquiry 
and if it deems fit, order him to be detained in a certified school. 
Institutional Treatment.—Committing the offender to a certified school 
is a most common method of dealing with delinquent children. —A_certified 
school may be a government institution or a private one but certified by the 
government for receiving young offenders, Such a school is subject to 
regular inspection, and the government, if dissatisfied, can withdraw the cer- 
tification. The institution works as an interlude in the young offender’s 
community training to charge the direction of his development in order to 
bring about a better attitude on the part of the delinquent entrusted by the 
Juvenile Court. It provides the right condition not merely for the—inmate’s 
physical and mental well-being, but also for fitting them veeatiomalty and 
socially according to their special aptitude and social standards. Training 
is provided in a number of handicrafts with a view to fit them for earning a 
fair living and to avoid their again falling into bad association leading to 


their arrest. Another service these institutions are expected to render is 
to correct personality defects by givi i Hd—individualized 


attention. 
The whole method of treatment can be termed as re-education of the 
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child. ‘‘Re-education here means something much broader and deeper than 
any amount of improvement or increase in the academic instruction or voca- 
tional training which the individual child is to receive. It means re-shaping 
his personality-difficulties to the end that he may achieve healthy emotional 
development as well as growth in mental equipment or manual skit;—lt 
means giving the child an opportunity to meet and experience life under 
controlled conditions, in order that he may he more readily re-directed and 
guided into behaviour channels that will gratify—him—erdbe-acceptahle to 
others. It also implies making quite sure before he is released that he has 
acquired sufficiegt re-education t0-enable him to make those—personal and 
social adjustments that will be necessary if he is to _leada—tuller,_happier, 
more productive life and if he is to avoid those confliets-whieh-had previously 
brought him, and would again bring him, inte-confiiet-with—seciety—and- its 
laws. To imply that all these things can be done for boys would be to side- 
step reality flagrantly. Realistically the institution’s task is to discover each 
boy’s assets and liabilities in relation to the social scheme, and then to go as 
far as possible in each case towards building up a personality capable of 
satisfactory self-direction.’’ ° 

Release on Licence or Parole.—It is provided that after the expiration 
of six months of detention of a youthful offender in a certified school, the 
Chief Inspeetor,on—being satisfied that the young offender will abstain from 
crime and will lead a saad life, can na him a a ein ater him to 








take charge of the nada, The time during aa the child remains absent 
from the school on licence is reckoned as the period of detention. The licence 
can be cancelled by the Chief-Inspector on a breach of any of the conditions 
under which the licence was granted. Thus the offender is not released out- 
right when_he leaves the institution but is placed under the authoritative 
supervision of a person known as parole officer. 

The parole-officer is the friend and-euide of the parolee. He is expected 
to rehabilitate his ward and to find him employment, so that he may get on 
in life as a normal member of society. This officer is expected to do all he can 
to make the offender a law-abiding citizen by making the best of his assets in 
the way of attitudes and aptitudes. For this purpose the parole officer visits 
his parolee frequently and also takes the help of his family, relatives and 
public agencies. Satisfactory results cannot be attained unless the officers to 
whom their work is entrusted are well trained and well qualified for this 
responsible task. 

















®°U. S. Department of Labour, Children’s Bureau, Institutional Treatment of 
Delinquent Boys, Part 1, Publication No, 228, Washington, D, C,, 1935, p. 3, 
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A Few Suggestions.—Reforming the young offenders is the main function 
of the Juvenile Court. We have seen above that the entire work of reforming 
the offender rests with the judge and the probation officers attached to his court. 
When the problem of changing human behaviour is tackled, we are in a 


different and more difficult sphere. The art of helping young _peaple out of 
their behaviour problems requires a trainine—and—skih—stit minewn_to the 
amateur. Hence, utmost care must be exercised in the selection_of—beth the 
judge and the probation officers, as+hese-are—just—like—the twe—wheels- of a 


carriage. Bat, unfortunately, most_o j } i rts-in India 


are generally magistrates of the criminal courts-with re—speeiat_tmowledge of 
the philosophy underlhing juvenile delinquency and its -proper-handling, with 


the consequence that more emphasis is laid upon the crime itself than upon the 
circumstances leading to that act. The judge of the juvenile court is there not 
so much to administer-the-taw but even more to protect and-eonserve the child 
as an asset of the community. is the bounden duty of the juvenile court 
magistrate to look behind his misdemeanours and discover their underlying 
causes. Guardianship is more important than punishment. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the judge to possess special qualifications for juvenile- court work. 
Though he may or may not have legal training, it is essential that he should 
have a sound knowledge of child psychology, juvyenile—delngnency_and its 
social treatment. Lastly, he should be a full-time officer, permanently—placed 
for this work in order to keep detention at a minimum,—te—give—more time to 
hear each case carefully and to give general guidance to the-work-of- the court. 
‘t It is gratifying to note that the Bombay Government has recently appointed a 
, lady psychologist, formerly of the Tata School, with experience of juvenile 
work to the post of the juvenile court magistrate. The excellent work done by 
| her fully justifies the appointment of a non-lawyer but one with sound social 
{ training in juvenile work. This lead given by the Bombay Government may 
well be followed by other provincial governments. 


The Bombay J uvenile Court is the onky—Court—whose—probation officers 
are all graduates of the Tata Seheolthe-only institution in India -fer—training 
social workers. This Court has fully demonstrated the value of having trained 
probation officers. The practice of appointing women assistants to sit-with the 


judges to hear and pass-erders-upon all girls’-cases should be more liberally 
adopted in all juvenile courts,as this method is quite-helpful_in_cases which 
involve sex delinquencies or sex offences. 

Since most of the juvenile cases are brought before the court by the 


police, the police sherkttbe-pivermrsperint course ir jnvenile delinquency and 


child psychology to better understand their responsibility in handling children. 


It must also be pointed out that the practice of joint trial of the adult offender 
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and the juvenile offender needs to be stopped. The adult offender should be 
tried in a regular criminal court and the juvenile offender should be dealt with 
by the juvenile court. 

Lastly, it may be suggested that the Children Acts shonld be so amend- 
ed as to empower the courts to make use_of foster homes for juvenile delin- 
quents and destitutes if the natural home is unfit for the child. A suitable 
foster home in such a case will be more conducive to his rehabilitation, The 
child wants to love and be loved by some one. He craves for response and 
opportunities for self-expression. When he finds the foster parents affectionate 
and develops a sense of security, he will really respond to their thoughtful 
guidance and correction. The courts already possess the power to commit 
children, who might have been sent to industrial schools, to the care of a rela- 
tive or other fit person ; but there are many cases of young offenders or those 
in need of care or protection where, though no relative or friend may be found, 
there may still be the possibility of finding some suitable home in which the 
child or young person can be boarded out. The Act should provide for this 
situation. Before placing the child in a foster home, it is necessary to give 
him a thorough physical and mental examination to make sure of his fitness to 
be so placed. Similarly, the foster home should also be carefully investigated 
with regard to its suitability to the special requirements of the child to be 
placed. The foster parents should be given full knowledge of the child and 
his social history, and also of the type of retraining needed. The probation 
officer should visit the home from time to time to acquaint himself with the 
progress of the child under foster care and keep a record of the same, and also 
give such assistance and suggestions as the foster parents may need in making 
their programme of retraining more effective. 

The criminologists of to-day are all agreed that most of the habitual 
criminals start their anti-social activities in young age. The seeds of criminal 
careers are sown in the neglected soil of early childhood. If not treated in the 
proper way and at the proper time, the juvenile delinquent of to-day becomes 
the criminal of to-morrow. Therefore, if we can reform the juvenile delin- 
quents and remove the social causes which make them commit anti-social acts, 
the number of habitual criminals will be greatly reduced. Hence, the attack 
at the root of crime must begin in childhood. The juveniles are in their im- 
pressionable years and can be more easily remoulded than those adults who 
have developed criminal habits. Money spent on child welfare is not an ex- 
Penditure but an investment; it is profitable in that in the long run it shows 
financial savings and social gains. The right treatment of young offenders is 
the surest way of reducing crime. The time has come_not only for the previnces 
in India, where the Children Act has not yet been enacted and enforced, to 
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follow the example of Bombay and Madras, but also for the Central Govern- 


with a view to help and guide the privincial juvenile courts and the Children’s 
Aid Societies in their work, Although justice is a provincial subject, and the 
Children Acts, under which Children’s Aid Societies and juvenile courts are 
working, are provincial Acts, yet the Central Government should exercise a 
general supervision on the lines of “‘Probation and After Care Advisory Com- 
mittee’’ in London appointed by the Home Office inspite of the fact that pro- 
bation service in England depends on local and not on central administration. 
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The social stigma attached to leprosy has condemned a million or so of sufferers 
to needless and unendurable ostractsm and misery. Very few realize that leprosy is not 
so much a public health problem as a social problem. In this article Mr, Jagadisan points out 
that “it is not the stage of the disease but the type that decides infectivity”, and that leprosy 
cases could be minimized by proper methods of isolation, especially keeping the children 
from contagious contacts, 

Mr, Jagadisan is Honorary Publicity Secretary to the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Madras, 


ISTORY and Distribution in the World.—Leprosy is one of the oldest 
diseases known to mankind. The story of the spread of leprosy over 
the globe is one long record of affected persons carrying it to countries 

previously free from the disease. Tradition has it that the disease spread from 
the bases of the Nile in Africa to other parts of the world. It is estimated that 
at the present time there are about three million cases of leprosy in the world. 
This, however, can only be at best a guess. The countries which have the 
highest. leprosy incidences are in the tropical or sub-tropical regions, and 
many of these areas have a high annual rainfall and a hot humid climate. 
The heaviest leprosy areas are.in the East and South Asia, particularly China 
and India, the Malaya Archipelago, Africa, and in parts of South America. 
It is also present in certain parts of Europe, e.g., Russia, Norway, the 
Balkan and the Baltic States. In the British Isles there are probably about 
ninety infected persons, and all of these have lived in the East and contracted 
the disease there, except for an occasional relative being infected in England, 
e.g., Wife or child. The only countries from which leprosy has disappeared 
are in the temperate zone of Europe. One of the striking features of leprosy 
is that it shows little tendency to spread in certain regions and localities. 

About five or six hundred years ago leprosy was very prevalent in 

Europe. With one-tenth of its present population, it is estimated to have had 
nearly two thousand leprosy institutions. It appears that leprosy died down in 
Kurope during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its rapid decline there 
is perhaps the most remarkable chapter in the long history ofthe disease, 
Regarding the cause of this decline there has been some controversy. One 
school of opinion holds that the rigour of isolation amounting to banishment 
in mediaeval Europe was responsible for the decline of the disease. Another 
school thinks that after a period of wide prevalence, the disease tended to die 
out in the affected areas, 
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Conditions of Infection.—Leprosy is a disease caused by a bacillus 
(Mycobacterium lepre) and transmitted by a person with leprosy to a healthy 
individual. It is presumed that in all probability the bacilli enter the body 
through abrasions of the skin, and mucous membranes of the nose. But not 
every case of leprosy is infective, nor does every person who comes into contact 
with infective leprosy contract the disease. In India it is estimated that 
about 80% of the million or so cases are non-infective, and do not present a 
public health problem. Of the infective cases, we are now able to affirm that 
they are a menace particularly to children and infrequently to adults, 
Children, living in homes where there is leprosy, are highly susceptible to 
the disease. As for adults, even in cases of conjugal relationship between 
an affected partner and a healthy one, infection is not common. In the many 
leprosy institutions scattered all over the world, doctors, nurses and lay 
workers have been in daily association with patients, but the incidence 
of infection is very small. Notable examples of leprosy workers who became 
infected are Father Damien at Molokai, Hawaii, Father Bogliolo in New 
Orleans, Sir George Turner in Pretoria, and Mary Reed in India, These 
illustrious exceptions in the long record of leprosy work only prove the rule, 
The infectivity of leprosy among adults is so low that experiments on the 


inoculation of healthy persons with actual leprosy material has met with 


no success. 

There are two or three times as many cases of leprosy among the men 
as there are among women. But in children the rate appears to be more 
equal in the sexes. It would appear that, given equal chances of infection 
the incidence is equally distributed between the sexes in the younger periods 
of life. In the male, there is observed an increased tendency to develop the 
more serious forms of leprosy. 

Leprosy in Ohildren.—The two most important factors governing in- 
fection are: (1) age of the individual who comes into contact with infective 
leprosy and (2) the closeness of the contact. When careful enquiries are 
made, most cases of leprosy reveal a history of long and intimate contact 
with an infective case, such as physical contact, sleeping in the same bed, 
using infected vessels, ete. The closer the contact the more serious is 
the infection. At the Silver Jubilee Children’s Clinic, Saidapet (opened on 
March 20th, 1937) a complete investigation of leprosy in children and all the 
problems connected with it is made. As a result of these investigations it 
has been found that the age at which leprosy is most likely to become mapi- 
fest is between the years 6 and 13, and that very frequently the source of 
infection is traceable to contact in early childhood with an infective case. It 
is also inferred that the children who develop the serious types of leprosy are 
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mostly those who have had close contact for a considerable length of time in 
an overcrowded house with infective leprosy. Jntrafamilial contact, i.e., 
contact within the family, especially ‘xoom contact’, is the most powerful 
source of infection. Eztrafamilial ccntact or the mixing of children with 
cases outside the family is less powerful. Casual contacts are not a serious 
danger, but as a rule children should be serupulously kept away from contact 
with cases of infective leprosy. For, in leprosy to save the child is to save 
society. In many eases, leprosy in adults has been acquired in childhood and 
developed after a latent period varying from three months to forty years. 

Leprosy not Hereditary.—Leprosy is not a hereditar disease.y Children 
born to infective parent or parents do not develop the disease if they are 
removed from contact with the infective persons at an early age, or as soon 
after birth as possible. Any child brought into contact with an infective 
case appears to have as much chance of developing the disease as the children 
of the patient. ‘Family susceptibility’ is sometimes spoken of, but it has 
not been definitely established. Leprosy, like tuberculosis, runs in families 
as a result of infection by contact. Some kinds of food have been suspected 
to favour the spread of the disease, but these assumptions have been largely 
disapproved. Some insects, for example, bed-bugs and mosquitoes have been 
suspected to be agents in the transmission of leprosy, but the evidence is 
largely presumptive. Zhe organism of leprosy is introduced into the body, 
mostly in childhood, through close and generally prolonged contact with an in- 
fective case, especially under conditions of personal and domestic uncleanliness 
and overcrowding. 

It is remarkable that not every child that comes into contact with in- 
fective leprosy is infected. It is still more remarkable that about forty per 
cent of the children who acquire the disease lose all signs of the disease 
before adult life is reached, and that of the other sixty per cent only a mino- 
rity develop the more serious forms of leprosy. It may thus be seen that 
leprosy is not easily communicated and that the human body possesses a 
high degree of resistance to the disease. Leprosy is frequently self-healing. 
All these facts show that the age-long dread of leprosy is unjustified. The 
notion that leprosy is Maha-roga, the greatest of diseases, is wrong, though 
looking at a neglected case one might be led to take this view. That high 
eminence must belong to cancer or some other malignant disease. However, 
a serious, not a cheerful view, should be taken of the disease. Leprosy should 
be regarded as a disease causing suffering if not excessive pain, tormenting 
the mind (because of the present outlook of the public), sometimes disabling 
the body and placing on the sufferer and his family a heavy burden, but 
withal, capable, like other gjseases, of control and alleviation. The most 
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encouraging factor in the campaign against leprosy is that in recent years 
scientific studies of leprosy and its control have greatly advanced. 

Two Types of Leprosy, Infective and Non-infecltive-—The infective type of 
leprosy is called ‘lepromatous leprosy’; formerly it was known as ‘cutarecous 
leprosy’. Infective cases shed bacilli from the nose, throat and skin. Com- 
petent doctors only can pronounce a case infective. But certain signs, notice- 
able even by the lay man are associated with the infective type of leprosy, 
known in the doctor’s language as an ‘open case’. In this form the skin of 
face and ears and other parts of the body becomes thickened in the more 
advanced stages. Eye-brows may show thickening and loss of hair. Smooth 
and shiny red patches, and nodules may appear on various parts of the body. 
But there is a diffuse type of cutaneous lesions, highly infective but difficult 
to detect. It becomes; therefore, necessary to look out for leprosy, not in 
fear or disdain but in watehful sympathy. For the individuals may look 
healthy and not consider themselves ill. They mix freely with the unwary 
public. On the contrary, there are cases with marked mutilations which are 
not infective. But the public shun them in ignorance and prejudice. Tliey 
should know that it is not the stage of the disease, but the type that decides 
infectivity. 

Neural Leprosy.—The non-infective type of leprosy is generally known 
as neural leprosy. Neural leprosy is of two kinds. There is the type without 
any patches in the skin. In this form certain changes occur in the arms and 
legs and sometimes in the face. The affected limb becomes benumbed and 
the patient loses heat and cold sensation, as well as touch sensation. Wasting 
of muscles and loss of nerve power may follow. Later on, the fingers and 
toes may become bent and ulcers may develop. Bones may become involved 
and unless proper medical care (which may include some surgery) is given, 
great deformity and disablement may result. 

The other type is leprosy with patches on the skin in which there is a loss 
or diminution of sensation. In this type, one or more patches appear on the 
skin, pale and flat. But the patches may sometimes be thick and red. 
Similar patches may appear in some other skin diseases. The feature which 
distinguishes the patches in leprosy from other patches is the loss or dimi- 
nution of the sensations of touch and pain. When touched lightly with a 
thin piece of paper or a feather, the patient does not feel the touch on these 
spots. When pricked with pin, either he does not feel any pain or he feels 
less pain than he would feel in the unaffected skin. 

The neural or anaesthetic form of leprosy is very common in India. 
Many of these cases show the patches and nothing else. Sometimes with the 
patches are combined sensory changes in the limbs resulting from a disturb- 
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ance of the nerve supply. 

Neural leprosy is considered the less serious or ‘benign’ form because 
it is generally non-infective, or ‘closed’ in the language of the doctor. In 
this type the bacilli cannot generally be found in the superficial tissues or in 
the discharges of the body on bacteriological examination. So in this type 
the bacilli are not transmitted by ‘contact’. It is also benign because the 
disease in this type is usually mild and progresses little, and is capable of 
arrest and self-healing. But it can produce great deformity and mutilation 
resulting in pitiable helplessness. But the mutilated patient is not infective 
and people should not turn away from him in disgust and fear. He is not a 
public health problem; he is a social problem. 

Treatment in Leprosy.—Leprosy is generally treated with injections of 
hydnocarpus (Chaulmoogra) oil, a drug known to ancient Indian Medicine. 
By worldwide use in leprosy institutions hydnocarpus has been found to be 
the best remedy for leprosy. But its effects depend upon the type of the disease, 
the resistance of the individual, and the persistence of the treatment. A very 
important factor in treatment is the persistent co-operation of the patient. With- 
out this the doctor’s efforts cannot bear fruit. But very often a patient gives 
up injections after a few months, gets worse, and creates the erroneous impres- 
sion amongst his acquaintances that treatment is useless in leprosy. On the 
other hand, a wise and careful patient may get better by regular treatment 
and instil confidence in others. Some people come to think that regular 
treatment can effect a cure in every case. It is not so. Cases are recorded of 
model patients keeping the activity of the disease through a long life. But 
even in these cases regularity of treatment may check the rapid growth of the 
disease. At the Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, Chingleput, intensive 
treatment of early lepromatous cases has resulted in an increasing number of 
eases becoming negative. With regard to the relapse rate and the prognosis 
of leprosy I cannot do better than quote the opinion of a recognized authority! 
who has said ‘‘the risk of relapse is great in the lepromatous case and it can- 
not be too strongly emphasised that while a physician is never justified in 
destroying the hopes of his patient, yet he should be extremely guarded in any 
pronouncement of recovery in this type of case. I always say to my patients 
that, while I shall do all I can to help them, I cannot make any promises, tell- 
ing them at the same time that it will be at least six months to a year before 
I can say anything further; for by that time one usually can discover whether 
the patient is responding to treatment or not.’’ It is commonly thought that 


1 Dr, R. G. Cochrane on “The Classification of Leprosy with special reference to its 
importance in treatment and prognosis” published in the Journal of the Christian Medical 
Association, Vol, XII, 1937, page 430-431, 
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the earlier one comes for treatment the better are the chances of recovery, 
But the results of treatment do not solely depend on how early a patient comes 
for treatment, but on what the type of his disease is. One man may have the 
disease for several years and be most amenable to treatment, while another 
may have had the disease only for a few months and the chances of improve- 
ment be slight and uncertain. The patient should, however, consult a doctor 
early, who will tell him whether the disease is serious. If the disease is pro- 
nounced serious, he must at once take immediate and vigorous treatment. In 
the serious types of the disease, much improvement may not be expected, but 
the patient should endeavour to keep up his general health and co-operate 
with his doctor by being persistent in treatment. We are able with available 
treatment to control more rapidly neural leprosy if the patient gives his co- 
operation. But if neglected, neural leprosy may lead to deformity and muti- 
lation. In some conditions great care has to be taken of hands and feet, and 
rest may be needed. Ulcers, burns and even small injuries should not be 
neglected. In case of loss of ‘heat’ sensation one should not touch or handle 
hot things. Extreme alertness may be necessary to follow this precaution. 
In case of wasted muscles and fingers which show a tendency to bend, massage 
with oil persistently carried out over a long period is beneficial. In this con- 
dition, massage with electric battery is also helpful. In case of deformities 
or defects in the feet, special shoes may be prescribed by the doctor. All this 
implies the patient’s earnestness to do his best. 

In leprosy it is wrong to look for speedy cure. If anyone promises a 
dramatic remedy, the patient had better not put his faith in that remedy. He 
should not resort to quack remedies. Often a patient resorts to some adver- 
tised remedy, and meeting with no success goes to a leprosy specialist for in- 
jections later than he should have done. In certain types of neural leprosy 
the patients may recover although no treatment is taken. It is in such cases 
that ‘quack’ medicines attain a reputation, for the untrained person cannot 
differentiate between cases which recover of themselves and those which must 
receive treatment. Asa result of treatment much of leprosy can be controlled, 
and some of it can be cured, or as the doctor prefers to say ‘arrested’. 

Prevention Our Only Effective Weapon.—‘Prevention is better than cure’ 
applies with particular force to leprosy. For, control by treatment is a task 
attended by many difficulties. The best, and indeed the only way to get rid 
of leprosy in the communily, is to prevent people from getting it. As we now 
know that most leprosy is contracted in childhood by prolonged contact with 
infective leprosy, the most important step in prevention is the prevention of 
contact between children and infective cases of leprosy. Isolation of infective 
cases is essential in the interest of the children primarily, and adults second- 
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arily. Here is the crux of the leprosy problem. The report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Health on Leprosy and its Control in India (1942) says: 
‘It is no use adopting the attitude, as is sometimes done, that isolation in 
India is impracticable and therefore other methods must be used. There is no 
other method which will replace isolation. What has to be done is to try to 
evolve methods of isolation which are suitable to Indian conditions.’’ 
Methods of Isolation.—Isolation may be carried out in different ways. 
Infective cases may be sent to a leprosy institution or sanatorium. But these 
institutions, as they now exist, cannot take in all the infective cases. The 
number of infective cases of leprosy in India, it is roughly estimated, may be 
about one quarter of a million and all the institutions in India together have 
accommodation for roughly 14,000. Even if admission were restricted only 
to infective cases, these institutions can deal only with a small fraction of 
the total number. But even granting we had a sufficient number of institu- 
tions, it would not be easy, at any rate until the conscience of the society is 
strongly roused in the matter, to persuade the infective cases to isolate 
themselves in an institution, or to persuade the near relations of these cases 
to agree to such isolation. In acountry, where tradition and sentiment are 
strong, the question of isolation in institutions presents great difficulty. 
Compulsory removal to an isolation centre by legislative enactments may be 
considered. But, as the report on Leprosy and its Control in India says, 
‘Tf legal action takes away the livelihood of a patient, the authority which 
enforces the law should make provision for the maintenance of the patient 
and his immediate dependents.’’ The question of legislation seems on the 
whole fraught with extreme difficulty and may wait to be taken up after a 
period of intensive education of the public in the knowledge of the disease. 
For, legislation that is in advance of public opinion will lead to concealment 
and corruption. But beggars with infective leprosy should, however, be 
compulsorily isolated. For the rest, we must educate society into sending the 
infective patients to institutions. These institutions must be made increas- 
ingly attractive, and the dependents of the isolated cases should be cared for. 
An infective case can also be isolated in the home. Amongst a people 
with a high sense of hygiene and concern for public health it should be 
possible to keep infective patients isolated in their own homes. The patient 
should, if possible, live in a separate house, lodging his family, especially 
the children, in another house. Dut if resources do not permit this arrange- 
ment, he should keep a separate room for himself in his house, keep his 
bedding, clothes and utensils apart from those of the rest, and scrupulously 
keep away from children. He must sleep apart. Only elderly people should 
go near the infective patient to attend to his needs. After attending to 
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his needs the attendant should use plenty of soap and water in cleaning 
his hands, especially if there is a chance of his handling children. These 
precautions, if carried out rigorously, would go a long way to minimise 
the danger of infection, because leprosy is not easily communicated. But 
special vigilance on the part of the family and willing co-operation on 
the part of the patient are needed if home isolation is to be effective, and in 
most homes these are lacking. We may, however, hope that if people are 
educated in the disease and made vividly to realise the special danger to 
children from infective leprosy, they may learn to isolate the infective 
patients in theirown homes. It is true that isolation in institutions is the most 
effective form of isolation and that home isolation is generally not effective. 
But, as at present we have no means of isolating all infective cases in insti- 
tutions, the people should be widely instructed in the homes. One way of 
minimising the danger of infection would be to send the children of the 
family to live with healthy relations. For, the essential thing is to keep the 
children from infective cases. 

In order to overcome some of the difficulties of home isolation, 
attempts have been made in a few villages in India to encourage group isola- 
tion of infective cases of leprosy. A small plot of land is secured on the edge 
of the village, huts are erected and the infective patients are encouraged to 
live together. But the patients are not able to meet all their expenses and 
they have to depend on voluntary gifts. 

Leprosy as a Social Problem.—Social and economic conditions influence 
leprosy in so far as they tend to result in overcrowding. While leprosy is 
more common among the poor it is by no means confined to them, and many 
well-to-do persons suffer from this disease. Unfortunately carelessness as to 
the isolation of the infective case is frequently seen in higher social circles, 
for they appear to be reluctant to take measures in their own homes for fear 
of the resultant publicity. ‘Lack of knowledge of health matters in general 
greatly contributes to the spread of leprosy. 

At the present time the attitude of individual persons toward leprosy 
varies greatly. Some persons will be horrified to hear the very name of 
‘Leprosy’, and get into a panic if a person with leprosy comes anywhere 
near them. Some others will be completely indifferent to leprosy as far as 
ordinary social contacts are concerned. Both these attitudes of indifference 
and exaggerated fear are harmful. The public must take a more rational 
view of the disease based on a sound knowledge of the simple facts of the 
disease. They must especially be made to realise that where a person is 
non-infective, he should be allowed to go the round of his daily life like any 
other citizen. But, unfortunately the people are in such a dark terror of this 
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disease that they do not make any difference between an infective and non- 
infective case. Sometimes employment is denied even to persons who possess 
a certificate from a competent medical authority that the disease is arrested 
and that the patient is non-infective. It should be borne in mind that a 
person who has had leprosy and has recovered from it is no worse from the 
publie health standpoint than a man who once had tuberculosis. 

The unreasoning dread of leprosy among people makes the social 
position of the person suffering from leprosy very unhappy. Perhaps 
his mental suffering is far greater than his physical suffering. What makes 
leprosy so heavy a burden to the sufferer and his family is this social stigma, 
so unjustified but so general. He becomes a marked person and people brand 
him with an offensive name ‘leper’. For, though the dictionary may say 
that ‘leper’ means ‘ one who suffers from leprosy ’, the word in people’s lips 
implies a world of stigma. The dread of leprosy and the derision of the 
sufferer seem to be in the blood of people. It may perhaps take a generation 
or more of intensive education to melt the hardness of this secret prejudice 
lurking in almost every one of us. But not until we have overcome this fear 
and prejudice can there be appreciable progress in our control of leprosy. 
For, in his fear of ostracism, the patient has a tendency to conceal his disease 
for a long time and omits to take treatment in the early years of his disease 
when txeatment can be most effective. 

The need for a new outleok on leprosy by the- public, the patient and 
the doctor cannot be over emphasized. The patient must approach his pro- 
blem in a hopeful spirit. Mental courage can go a long way towards keeping 
up his patience and perseverance in treatment. A courageous patient creates 
in those around him a better out-look for the disease. A non-infective or 
arrested case is not often known to beso. If the patient himself would tell 
others the nature of his disease and explain its harmlessness he will not only 
get easily accepted in society in course of time, but he will spread sounder 
knowledge of the disease. The infective patient need not go into banishment 
or indulge in dispair, but only follow certain restrictions and precautions, 
and also take intensive treatment. His is a hard lot, for improvement is un- 
certain and slow, and the need of his isolation, ,especially from children, is 
paramount. If, however, he is animated by the thought that he should not 
contribute to the repetition in society of the sort of suffering he has to endure, 
he will bear his lot less heavily. But society must give him sympathy and 
help. What he needs is not pity but understanding and often organised 
material help. 

The public must divest themselves of all wrong ideas of the disease, 
such as that it is loathsome, hereditary, highly infective in every case and even 
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in casual contact, and always incurable. The report on Leprosy and Its 
Control says, ‘‘The first need is that misleading ideas about leprosy often 
entertained by the general public, and even by administrative officers and 
legislators and somet’mes by the medical profession and medical and public 
health administrators should be abandoned.’’ Good, educative propaganda is 
much needed, but unnecessary and exaggerated fears should not be instilled by 
propaganda. It is possible that in the beginning, knowledge of the disease, 
and the consequent ability to detect cases will only increase the fears of the 
public. For, knowledge will grow sooner than prejudice will wear out. But 
sound knowledge, judiciously spread, can alone bring the dawn of the day 
when the brightness of reason will clear up the darkness of ignorance and 
prejudice. Every one of us, patient, doctor, the public, can hasten the dawn 
of this bright day by knowing the facts of the disease and telling others about 
it. Weecan do more. Wecan embrace the opportunities to be humane which 
the disease offers us, and do our bit to humanize human life. For, rightly 
understood, leprosy work can be made the lever with which to raise the 
general social, economic and health level of society. 

















WOMEN AND THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 
RHONA GHATE 


The Beveridge Plan has already become justly popular and lifted social thinking 
from the ennui of academic sluggishness, Not the least important feature of the Plan is the 
recognition it gives to the woman as a wage-earner and her consequent right to social 
security. Mrs, Rhona Ghate here examines the scheme in the light of the woman’s special 
needs as a spinster, a wife, a mother and so on, and also with reference to her varying 
abilities to contribute towards insurance. 

Mrs, Ghate taught economics in the Indraprastha Girls’ College in Delhi for some 
years and is deeply interested in problems relating to women. 


affect women in two ways. First, women are affected in the same way 

as men, in their capacity as working citizens ; and second, they are 
affected in their capacity as wives and mothers. In this second capacity they 
have quite distinct needs and are treated accordingly on a different basis 
from men. In both these spheres the Beveridge Plan makes far-reaching 
proposals, going much beyond anything in the present social services, and 
not the least of the results of the acceptance of the Plan would be a big step 
forward in the economic position of women. 

Summary of the Plan.—Before referring in more detail to the provisions 
affecting women, it is necessary to give a brief sketch of the scheme as a 
whole. Its starting point is the aim of providing security of income; that is 
of making it unnecessary that anybody should ever be in want owing to the 
interruption or cessation of his or her earnings. ‘‘ The aim is to make 
want in any circumstances unnecessary.’’ This is the meaning of the phrase 
‘social security.’’ The main proposal for achieving this result is a scheme 
for complusory insurance to protect everybody in the land irrespective 
of income, from the cessation of earning power due to unemployment, 
disablement, or old age, and also special expenditure necessitated by birth, 
marriage or death. 

For the purposes of the insurance scheme the population is divided 
into six groups. These are :— 

Group I Employees. 

II Others gainfully occupied, i.¢., independent workers such 
as farmers, shop-keepers, ete. 

mm III Housewives. 

IV Others of working age not gainfully occupied ; t.e., people 

with independent means, 


. William Beveridge’s proposals for the reorganisation of social security 
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Group V_ Boys and girls below working age. 

” VI Old people above working age (normally 60 for women and 

65 for men). 

The needs of these groups vary, though some are common to all. All 
groups need medical treatment and rehabilitation in case of illness, and all are 
entitled to benefits for funeral expenses. Beyond that, needs are various, 
Group VI needs old-age pensions. Group V, young people, are provided for 
by meaus of children’s allowances. Group I, wage-earners, need security 
against cessation of earnings due to unemployment or disability (i.e., physical 
incapacity for work). Group II, independent workers, are not entitled to 
unemployment benefit since they cannot be unemployed in the strict sense. 
In place of this they are entitled to *‘ training benefit’’, that is, a benefit for 
a certain period to enable them to train for some new occupation if their 
income declines. They are also entitled to disability benefit. Group IV is 
also entitled to training benefit in case of a loss of income, though not to 
unemployment or disability benefit. Group III, housewives, share in their 
husbands’ unemployment or disability benefits and also receive various special 
benefits in virtue of the needs arising from marriage. 

In suggesting the rates of benefit for these various contingencies 
Beveridge assumes that the cost of living after the war will have risen by 
25 per cent as compared with 1938. He then considers the amounts necessary 
for subsistence on the basis of enquiries into living conditions which were 
made before the war in various parts of England. He concludes that 40/- 
a week will cover the needs of a married couple, allowing a smal] margin for 
extras and inéfficient spending. This rate applies to unemployment and dis- 
ability benefit and to pensions. The rate for a single man or woman is 24/- 
and the allowance for a dependent is 16/-.. In calculating these figures it is 
assumed that there will be a universal system of children’s allowances. 
Beveridge suggests an average of 8/- per child, to vary with age. A family 
with two children will therefore get 56/- as compared with the pre-war 23/- 
for unemployment and much less for sickness. These benefits will continue 
so long as the need lasts, and without means test. The only condition is 
that in the case of unemployment the receiver is prepared after a certain 
period to undergo training for a new occupation. 

Finally, the Plan rests on three assumptions as to future social policy. 
These are : (1) that there will be children’s allowances for all families (not 
only when they are receiving benefit); (2) that there will be a comprehensive 
reorganisation of the medical services, free to everybody; and (3) that there 
will not be mass unemployment on a scale comparable to the worst years of 
the inter-war period. 
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Provisions Affecting Women in General.—We can now consider in more 
detail the position of women under the Plan. As stated above, apart from the 
special provisions for housewives (Group III of the population groups) 
women are also affected by the general provisions, since there are women 
as well as men in all the other groups. As employees (Group I), independent 
workers (Group II), and ‘‘others of working age’’ (Group IV) they come into 
the insurance scheme on the same basis as men. The only difference between 
the sexes in these groups is that the weekly contribution rates are lower for 
women than for men. In Group I, for instance, the weekly contribution for 
a women is 3/6, compared with 4/3 fora man. The reason for this is that 
men’s contributions as a whole cover the insurance of housewives, who do not 
contribute separately, and it is therefore only fair that men should pay more 
than single woman who will be drawing the single rate of benefit. 

The question arose whether there should also be a differentiation 
between the sexes in the amount of benefits payable. As far as subsistence 
needs are concerned, the only difference relates to food. The (pre-war) cost 
of food for a woman per week is caleulated at C/-, whereas for a man it is 7/-. 
All the other items of the household budget are the same for a single woman 
as fora man. It is not worthwhile, therefore, to make a difference in benefit 
rates on this ground alone. The only argument Beveridge puts forward in 
favour of a substantial difference in benefit rates is that it would make 
possible a still greater difference in contribution rates, which might seem 
desirable in view of the fact that women’s wages are generally considerably 
lower than men’s. He comes to the conclusion, however, that it is not justi- 
fiable appreciably to lower the benefit rates for women as this would put them 
below the subsistence level. Moreover, it is probable that women’s wages will 
approximate more closely to men’s after the war than they have done 
previously. The conclusion is therefore that benefit rates should be the same 
for both sexes, 

In Group VI, old people, single women are also treated in exactly the 
same way as men, except that the earliest retirement age for women is 60, 
whereas it is 65 for men. The pension for a single man or woman is 24/- and 
for a couple 40/— ( the same rates as for unemployment ). The pensions are 
retirement pensions, and if retirement is postponed after the minimum age 
nothing is paid until retirement does take place; but in order to encourage 
late retirement the pension finally payable is increased by 2/- for each year of 
postponement. 

The effect of these provisions is that single women will have the same 
security as men and will be free to pursue their vocation without financial 
anxiety regarding ill-health or old age. The figure of the lonely spinster with 
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no means of support as old age approaches is at present too familiar, but if 
the Plan is adopted there will be no need for any woman to find herself in that 
unenviable position. Up till now men have also of course had to face 
insecurity, but for them there was no alternative, and they had to provide for 
it as best as they could. For women there was always the alternative of 
marriage, and there must be a number of marriages where one of the main 
motives in marrying on the woman’s side was the avoidance of insecurity. 
Some of these would probably not take place if the lot of single women was 
improved as it would be under the Beveridge Plan. 

Another consideration which has a bearing on the scheme is the fact 
that for the great majority of women paid work is only a temporary phase of 
their lives, an interlude before marriage. It undoubtedly means that most 
young women have a more casual attitude to their jobs than men. As far as 
the Plan is concerned this means that more women work intermittently than 
men; they will change between being dependents and employees for instance, 
or between Groups IV andI. Also more women change their professions 
than men, they may move about between Groups I and II. There will, of 
course, be conditions regarding the minimum number of contributions pay- 
able after entering any group before the insured person becomes eligible for 
the benefits of that group, and there should not be any great administrative 
difficulty about providing for such changes. 

The Plan is also likely to have marked repercussions on various pro- 
fessions in which women are numerous. Doctors and Nurses, for instance, 
will be greatly affected if the proposals for a reorganisation of the medical 
services are adopted. Domestic servants would also be very much affected if 
domestic help is provided by the State to housewives in times of sickness, as 
the Plan suggests. 

Housewives.—We now come to the proposal relating to housewives. 
This is one of the most interesting and revolutionary parts of the Report, 
since Beveridge starts out from the proposition that the housewife is not a 
dependent of her husband but an equal partner with special needs and claims 
of her own. Housewives are defined as ‘‘married women of working age 
living with their husbands’’.! When she marries, a woman acquires a new 
status under the scheme. She loses her right to unemployment and disability 
benefit in respect of contributions made before marriage, but in return, under 
a ‘‘Housewive’s Policy’’, acquires a right to special benefits and grants in 
view of the special needs of a married woman. Some of the needs are com- 
mon to all married women, some only to mothers, and some only arise in 
certain contingencies. The ‘‘marriage needs’’ as the Report calls them, are 


1 Section 316, 
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as follows :— 


(1) The need for help towards extra expenditure at the time of 
marriage. This is met by a grant of £1 or every forty contributions prior 
to marriage, up to a maximum of £10. 

(2) The need for help at the time of childbirth. All married women 
will be entitled to a maternity grant of £4 as well as to medical attention 
and midwifery and nursing services. Women who are earning will also be 
entitled to maternity benefit for a period of thirteen weeks at 36/- a week. 
Maternity benefit is put at this generous figure (50% above the single un- 
employment rate) with the object of ensuring that every child shall be born 
under as healthy conditions as possible. For the same reason it is to apply 
to all married women who are earning, even if they are not separately con- 
tributing to the insurance scheme. The maternity grant, on the other 
hand, appears to be low. It is not intended to cover the whole cost of 
maternity, but even so, in view of the unavoidable expense which falls on 
the parents at that time it seems rather a niggardly amount. However, the 
most important item of expense at present is the cost of medical attention, 
and if all medical and nursing services are provided free, maternity will not 
present such a forbidding financial burden as it does at present. 

(3) Need in case of a loss of the husband’s earnings due to unem- 
ployment or disability. In this case the joint rate of benefit is paid and the 
wife is entitled to a share of it. 

(4) Need in ease of loss of the husband’s earnings through retirement. 
Ilere, too, the joint rate of pension will be paid in order to cover the wife’s 
as well as the husband’s subsistence needs. 

(5) Sickness. —The wife will not be entitled to disability benefit but 
will, all the same, receive free medical attention. She will also be provided 
with paid domestic help if she is sick and cannot attend to household duties. 
This is especially intended for cases where the wife has to go to hospital but 
has nobody to whom to hand over the care of her household. It is rather 
difficult to imagine how this proposal would work out in practice, unless the 
state is able to form a corps of highly trained responsible domestic servants 
capable of taking charge of many different kinds of household and of looking 
after children where necessary. Such a development would certainly raise the 
status of domestic service and make it an occupation more akin to nursing. 

(6) Need in Case of Widowhood.—The plan proposes a fundamental 
change in the treatment of widows. Instead of the present small uncondi- 
tional pension which takes no account of real needs, it suggests that there 
should be a very much higher pension when it is needed, but, on the other 
hand, takes the standpoint that there is no reason why a widow of working 
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age should not work, provided that she has no dependents. Accordingly a 
generous pension at the rate of 36/- a week (the same rate as maternity 
benefit ) for a period of thirteen weeks is suggested, to cover the time when 
the widow will be readjusting herself to the new conditions. After this, if 
she has no dependent children, she will receive training benefit to enable her 
to train for some occupation. And then she will be expected to work and 
will be treated in the same way as a single woman, eligible for unemploy- 
ment and disability benefit, ete., on the basis of her own contributions. 

If the widow has dependent children, so that she cannot be expected 
to take full-time employment, the position is different. She will receive the 
usual children’s allowances and also ‘‘guardian benefit’’ at the rate of 24/- 
a week for her own subsistence. If she takes up any employment this benefit 
will be subject to a reduction by a proportion of the amount of her earnings. 

Beveridge says that a number of witnesses to the Committee raised 
objections to the proposals regarding widows on the ground that if a woman 
becomes a widow late in life but before she is entitled to old age pension 
(say at the age of fifty ), it will be very difficult for her to adapt herself to 
paid work. He comes to the conclusion, however, that, though there may be 
cases of hardship in such circumstances, these should be dealt with by 
Assistance’, and that no modification of the insurance scheme is called for. 
He also points out that in many cases husbands will have provided against 
such a contingency by voluntary insurance. 

(7) The last contingency connected with marriage is need in case of 
divorcee, separation or desertion. The Report suggests tentatively that where 
the. wife loses the maintenance to which she is entitled from her husband 
through no fault of her own, she is entitled to get temporary separation bene- 
fit (on the same lines as widow’s benefit) and guardian or training benefit 
where appropriate. 

Housewives who do Paid Work.—So far we have been considering 
mainly the housewife who dees no outside paid work. The great majority 
of women do in fact give up their occupation on marriage. The proportion 
of working married women to all married women before the war was less than 
lin 8. Ofcourse, it has risen greatly during the war and probably will 
remain even in peace-time higher than before. 

The question arises as to how a working married woman should be 
related to the insurance scheme. Broadly the Plan takes the view-point that 
she should be allowed to choose whether she will (a) pay the full rate of con- 
tribution on her own account, or (b) apply for exemption from contributing. 


2 i,e., help given according to the need of each particular case and not as part of 
the insurance scheme, 
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If she chooses (b), she will be treated as an ordinary housewife, except that 
she will be entitled to maternity benefit. If she chooses (a), she will get 
maternity benefit and will also be entitled to unemployment and disability 
benefit but at a reduced rate—16/- a week. She will also be entitled to a pension 
on her own retirement after the age of 60, irrespective of her husband’s age 
or occupation. 

The reason for putting unemployment and disability benefit for earn- 
ing housewives at a lower rate than that for men and single women is that 
since the husband will be either earning or on benefit, there is no necessity of 
covering the whole of her subsistence needs. In particular, she will not have 
to pay for rent. It is also argued that, since maternity benefit is at a rate 50% 
higher than the ordinary unemployment rate, it is fair that this should be 
compensated by a reduced rate elsewhere for working married women. 

In practice it seems probable that most working married women will 
take the former alternative and apply for exemption from contributing. For 
one thing they are unlikely to take into account the prospect of an old-age 
pension, as very few women work throughout their married lives. Moreover, 
they will receive maternity benefit, which is the most attractive benefit, 
whether they contribute or not. The low rate of unemployment and disability 
benefit is unlikely to be enough to persuade them to contribute, since they 
will have to do so, if at all, at the full rate. It is arguable, therefore, that 
married women should either be offered some extra inducement to contri- 
bute—perhaps a higher rate of maternity benefit—or that all married women 
should be exempt. 

There are no special provisions for part-time work. Presumably a 
married woman who does part-time work will be treated as though she was 
on full-time work, i.e., she will have the option of contributing to the insur- 
ance scheme or being exempt. 

There is also no mention of whether the husband will be paid the joint 
rate of benefit for unemployment or disability in cases where the wife is 
earning. If she is not contributing, it seems fair that the joint rate should 
be paid. To pay the single rate would be equivalent to a means test. If she 
is contributing it may be argued that the husband should receive only the 
single rate, since he should be regarded as being insured only against his 
own unemployment or disability, but, on the other hand, if this practice were 
adopted, it would act as a further deterrent on the wife’s contributing, and 
she would almost certainly prefer to be exempt. 

Conclusion.—From what has been said above it is clear that the eco- 
nomic position of women, both as working citizens and as housewives,. would 
be greatly improved by the adoption of the Beveridge Plan. 
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As regards the treatment of women as working citizens, they are put 
for the first time on a basis of complete equality with men. This development 
is only the consummation of a change which has been going on for a 
long time. Another part of the same question is the struggle for equal pay 
for equal work, the achievement of which is being hastened by the war. As 
regards social security, the recognition of women workers goes back to the 
National Insurance Act of 1911, which introduced compulsory insurance for 
sickness and unemployment. The Act applied to both sexes, but the rates 
of benefit were lower for women than for men (18/— weekly for unemployment 
and 15/- for sickness, as compared with the men’s rates of 20/- for unem- 
ployment and 18/- for sickness). The Beveridge Plan, on the other hand, pro- 
poses identical rates of benefit for men and women ( 24/- weekly for a single 
person and 40/- for a married couple). 

In another way the change of attitude to women workers is exempli- 
fied by the treatment of widows. As explained above, the present practice 
(under the Contributory Pensions Act of 1925) of giving a small uncondi- 
tional pension for an indefinite period is discontinued in the case of widows, 
who have no dependent children, on the ground that women who have no 
family ties should not be expected to remain idle any more than a single man 
would be. Instead, the Plan proposes a generous benefit for the first few 
months of widowhood, followed by an opportunity to train for some paid 
occupation. After this the widow is expected to earn her own living. The 
attitude is thus taken that while women as citizens should have equal privi- 
leges with men they should also be under equal obligations. 

While the treatment of women workers under the Plan is only the 
logical conclusion of a change of attitude which has been going on for many 
years, the treatment of women as housewives is something entirely new. The 
present unemployment insurance scheme recognizes housewives as dependents 
of their husbands, in respdéct of whom the rate of benefit is increased from 
20/- to 30/- a week, but that is all. The Present Health Insurance Scheme 
does not recognize housewives at all, except at the time of maternity, when 
a grant of £2 is given, with an extra £2 if the wife is gainfully occupied. 
Against this background the Beveridge Plan introduces the recognition of 
the housewife as an equal partner who does a job as essential as her husband’s. 
‘The great majority of married women must be regarded as occupied on 
work which is vital though unpaid, without which their husbands could not 
do their paid work and without which the nation could not continue. In 
accord with facts, the Plan for Social Security treats married women as 4 
special insurance class of occupied persons and treats man and wife as a 
team. It treats a man’s contributions as made on behalf of himself and his 
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wife, as for a team, each of whose partners is equally essential, and it gives 
benefit as for the team.’’ ® 

This new attitude towards the housewife is no doubt due, in part, to the 
significance which the population question has assumed in recent years. 
The urgency of increasing the birth rate in England is now generally re- 
cognised, and the housewife as a potential mother is acquiring a new impor- 
tance. The stress which the Report lays on provision for maternity is there- 
fore likely to be easily accepted, as is also the principle of children’s 
allowances. As Beveridge says, the fact of a declining population ‘‘makes it 
imperative to give first place in social expenditure to the care of childhood 
and to the safeguarding of maternity.’’* He claims in fact that his Plan puts 
a premium on marriage in place of penalizing it by recognising the position 
of married women both in form and in substance. 


4 Section 107 of the Report. 
4 Section 15. 
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In view of the “increasing realization of the need for scientific training in social 
service which, by its very nature, must involve a thorough grounding in the principles of the 
Science of Society”, the writer makes a plea in this article for the institution of an Academy 
of Social Sciences for co-ordinating and canalizing social studies and researches in India on 
national lines, 

Dr. Motwani, who was till recently on the Faculty of the Tata School, is now carrying 
on research in Indian Sociology, 
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The Problem.—We are living in a harassed world. One thought domi- 
nates the human race, and that is war, as one ambition motivates all its action, 
and that is victory. Yet there are many who look into the future with serious 
misgivings, whatever the peace might bring. For, the issues involved in the 
present war are not victory versus defeat, Christian democracy and peace 
as against dictatorship, but yesterday versus tomorrow, an age that is out of 
joint with the time-spirit and must make an exit even to the accompaniment 
of world-wide carnage and destruction versus the new dawn that portends 
peace and harmony between individuals, groups and nations. 

Shall this new world of tomorrow take birth after the din of war has 
died away, or shall mankind continue to be racked by the conflict and ideology 
of strife of today, battered and broken, with no hope of a normal, human life ? 
Shall that world emerge in which man is no longer an outcast or a stranger, but 
a fellow-pilgrim with all that lives, or shall mankind pass once again into the 
unending night of barbarism, hammered and hardened into its present mood 
of ruthlessness and destruction, cruelty and sadism, by the mechanical frank- 
enstein that it has created? Shall man sink lower than the wild beast, or 
shall he turn his hand, head and heart to the gentler art of a wholesome, 
human life, with the whole world as one co-operative, cultural, interdependent 
unit? That is the problem. 

The present crisis in human history has been precipitated into being by 
the anti-social use of science and machine in the West. But the crisis is no 
longer confined to the region of its origin ; it has engulfed the whole human 
race, since these twin-brothers of to-day have annihilated space and time 
and made distant nations as next-door neighbours. India has also been 
affected by science and machine, They have put her on the highway of world’s 
cultural commerce. Nay, they have made her a part of the world, physic: 
ally, economically and culturally. The barriers which kept India within the 
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high walls of isolation have broken down and India is on the march once 
again. 

India: A Synthesis of Oultures.—But science and machine have com- 
bined to work an internal change in India also. They have thrown her entire 
culture-complex into the melting pot, and her economic, social, political, 
educational institutions, religious and spiritual values, customs, traditions 
and beliefs are being challenged. The accretions of the ages are beginning to 
burn in the crucible. To change the metaphor, the confronting of two cul- 
tures, indigenous and alien, on the soil of India has produced, as it must, a 
considerable amount of social disorganisation that follows in the wake of such 
contacts, whether the units involved be individuals or nations. An emigrant 
to another country experiences a certain amount of personal inconvenience 
when he comes face to face with a group of people whose customs, habits and 
beliefs are different from those of his people. He must adjust himself in- 
telligently and consciously and thus become a useful member of the commu- 
nity of his adoption, or else he will collapse, become a maladjusted indivi- 
dual, and therefore a liability. The same law applies to nations and cultures. 
India must either assimilate the contributions of science and machine coming 
to her from the West and use them intelligently and in terms of her national 
ethos and experience, or go under. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rightly 
remarks in his Autobiography, ‘‘The real struggle today in India’ is not 
between Hindu and Muslim culture, but between these two and the conquer- 
ing scientific culture of modern civilisation’’ (page 470). 

Sociologically speaking, India’s recent history is a record of this 
assimilative process at work. Numerous organisations have been uncon- 
sciously engaged in resolving this clash of cultures in our country ; India’s 
various leaders, reformers, thinkers, educators and statesmen have attempted 
to sense the problem and concentrate our attention on it, though there has been 
no clear conception of the gravity of the situation, of the tremendous issues in- 
volved, or adequate knowledge of techniques with the help of which the social 
and cultural changes in India may be properly controlled. Indeed, such an 
awakening is of recent date even in the West, where the triumphant progress of 
science, man’s impressive conquest of nature, the sudden prosperity following 
the emergence of industrial revolution, and the Darwinian theory of steady 
evolution of better species, have only recently received a challenge on the 
vast battle-fields of Europe, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific in both 
directions. Thus, with the wisdom of ages behind her and with the picture 
of the mechanised West in despair and desolation in front of her, India should 
naturally return to herself and seek to solve the problem with which man has 
always been-confronted since he ascended from the sub-human species, the 
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problem of human, wholesome life, not in some far-off future and in a 
heavenly world, but now and on this earth below. But, for India, it is a 
familiar problem ; a careful reading of her hoary history reveals the one 
purpose to which she has been dedicated, the Bharata Dharma, synthesis of 
races, religions and cultures on her sacred soil. 

The Field of Indian National Oulture.—This reconstruction of India’s 
entire life in terms of her cultural heritage and the contributions of machine 
and science is a problem of stupendous proportions, one that must involve a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire gamut of her experience which we 
call Indian culture. It demands a clear grasp of those underlying social 
processes that have eventually incarnated into those two culture-patterns, 
the Indian and the Western, since we can know ourselves better by contrast. 
In order to accomplish this, we shall have to begin with the study of the 
relationship between the organic and the inorganic environments and their 
relationship to, and effects on, man and his social life. Next will come 
the history of these two culture groups, their ways of thinking and acting, 
their folkways and mores. We shall then have to close in and concentrate 
our attention on man, his original nature, his biological endowments, the 
human nature acquired through processes of interaction between him and his 
society, on the development of his social attitudes and ideas, on the process 
of competition, conflict, accommodation and assimilation into the social 
order, on the mechanisms of social control by means of which society checks 
the centrifugal tendencies of its members, on the collective behaviour of 
people, men in mass. The problems of population in their quantitative and 
qualitative aspects, the standard of living are also significant aspects of social 
reality. The techniques of propaganda and the formation of public opinion 
will form other branches of study. Social mobility, both horizontal and verti- 
eal, that is, from one calling to another and along the sliding scale of social 
hierarchy, will give us a clue to the dynamics of the social order. The major 
social institutions, such as education, marriage, family, economic and politi- 
cal structure, religion, arts, sciences, their evolution and adaptation to the 
changing social order, and their maladjustment or crystallisation, will give 
us an idea of the direction in which the social life of the people is moving. 
A vital part of the study will be the two types of communities, the rural and 
the urban, their effects on human personality and the trend of civilisation. 
Another important branch of study will be that of cultural change, evolution- 
ary and sudden, the anatomy of revolution, the problem of socia] disorgani- 
sation, the techniques of social repairs and reconstruction. Finally, we shall 
have to face the problem of values and find out whether there is such a process 
as social progress, consciously willed, planned and executed, or whether human 
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life must drift along like a derelict on an uncharted sea. ! 

Indian National Planning Oommittee.—It should be a matter of great 
satisfaction to us that some of our leaders, endowed with world vision and a 
keen appreciation of the trends of the present civilisation, have given 
serious thought to the problem of planning India’s national life. The word 
‘planning’ gained great currency after the last war. We are all acquainted 
with German Nazism, Italian Fascism, the Swedish Middle Way, the Soviet Five 
Year Plans, the American New Deal, etc. The above-mentioned countries 
were in need of schemes to rebuild their lives after they had recovered from 
the shattering effects of the last war. In our country, the Indian National 
Congress appointed a National Planning Committee under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. This Committee was divided into twenty-nine Sub- 
Committees, each devoted to one aspect of our national life. The personnel 
of these Sub-Committees was drawn from universities, numerous scientific, 
academic and commercial organisations and specialised groups. A few 
Sub-Committees have submitted their reports, but the Planning Committee as 
a whole is more or less in paralaya as a result of the incarceration of 
its moving spirits. 

Now, there are two points about the National Planning Committee 
which deserve particular attention. First, the purpose for which our 
National Planning Committee was called into being is different from that of 
some of the Plans of the European countries. As recent events have shown, 
the latter were dedicated to subordination of the individual to the State and 
to preparation for the present war. Our national Plan has no such ambitions. 
It is inspired by the ideal of bringing India into line with the world, 
of covering the cultural lag which impedes her footsteps as a result of her 
political subordination for the last one hundred and fifty years. Second, while 
our National Planning Committee envisages the reconstruction of India’s 
entire life, it is not clearly stated that any specific attention shall be paid to 
the checking of the anti-social uses of sciences and machinery that have made 
a shambles of the world. This should be one of the major considerations 


1 Most of the leading American universities and other institutions of higher learning 
cover the field of cultural studies indicated above, and offer instruction in Human Ecology, 
Cultural and Social Anthropology; Social Biology; Man in Society; Social Attitudes; 
Social Differentiation; Social Mobility; Social Psychology; Social Processes; Means of Social 
Control; Propaganda; Public Opinion; Collective Behaviour; Educational Sociology; Socio- 
logy of Marriage; of Family; of Divorce; Population Problems; Race Problems; Sociology 
of Economic Relations; Political Sociology; Criminology; Penology; Sociology of Religion; 
Sociology of Arts; Rural Sociology; Urban Sociology; Social Change; Social Organisation; 
Social Case Work; Social Administration; Social Progress; Social Thought in Ancient Civi- 
lisations; in Europe; in America, 
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in the replanning of India’s life. 

Sub-Committee on ‘‘ Science and Social Relations’’.—But the organisation 
that has undertaken to give specific attention to this problem of the impact 
of science on Indian Society is the Indian Science Congress. Following the 
example of the International Council of Scientific Unions, located in 
Holland, and the British and the American Associations for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Indian Science Congress brought into being a Sub- 
Committee on Science and Social Relations at its annual session held at 
Lahore in January, 1939. It outlined the aims and objects of this Sub- 
Committee to be: (a) to suggest to the Executive Committee topics for joint 
diseussions and lectures, ete., relating to the influence of science on India ; 
(b) to formulate proposals for collecting data and taking necessary steps to 
put into effect such proposals under the authority of the Executive Committee 
relating to the effects of science on society in India and to matters incidental 
thereto. The Sub-Committee took definite shape at the Benares session of 
the Congress in January, 1941. The work of focussing the attention of our 
country on the social implications of science is still in its initial stages, and 
it cannot but be so, since the problem is of vast dimensions, but it is very 
encouraging that the premier scientific institution of our country is vitally 
alive to the significance of this impact on our national life. 

Status of Sociology in Indian Universities.—In the normal course of 
things, it should have been the Indian universities that should have taken a 
lead in this matter. Weshould not have waited to be awakened to this impact 
of science on society by outside agencies. This is because ‘‘The Indian 
Universities suffer from the want of root. They are mere cuttings struck 
down in an uncongenial soil and kept alive with difficulty by the constant 
watering of a paternal government. When an Indian student is bidden to 
study Philosophy, he should not be forced to try and accommodate his mind 
to the unfamiliar forms of European speculation, but should be encouraged 
to work on the lines laid down by the great thinkers of his own country, who 
may justly claim equality with Plato, Aristotle and Kant. The lectures and 
examinations in Philosophy for the students of an Indian University should 
be primarily on Indian Ethics and Metaphysics, the European systems being 
taught only for the sake of contrast and illustration. So far asI know, the 
courses prescribed by the Indian Universities are not on these lines. It is 
useless to ask an Indian University to reform itself, because it does not possess 
the power. Some day, perhaps, the man in power will arise who is not hide- 
bound by the University traditions of his youth, who will perceive that an 
Indian University deserving of the name must devote itself to the develop- 
ment of Indian thought and learning, and who will care enough for true 
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higher education to establish a real University in India.’’? These are not 
the words of a political fire-brand, but of an English historian of India who 
was not overflowing with love for our people. The atmosphere of artificia- 
lity and unreality that surrounds our universities is due to the fact that they 
pay no attention to the vital problems of the social and cultural life of the 
people. But they are beginning to show some signs of awakening to this 
need now. They are all trying to find a place for Sociology, the science of 
society, in their syllabuses. Sociology is as old as man, since man has always 
been confronted with the problem of living in a society. Sociology envisages 
the pragmatic and all-inclusive approach to social life, as outlined above. 
Indian in origin, it is, as we know to-day, an American science, since 
America has become the seat of the new civilisation and the nursery 
of the new race, where science has reached its apex and where changes 
in every aspect of social life take place with lightning rapidity. Unfor- 
tunately for our country, we have followed the educational patterns presented 
to us by our rulers, and consequently Sociology has never found favour with 
our institutions of higher learning. 

But they are waking up now, at long last, after all the enormous 
amount of correspondence, distribution of books by the hundred and re- 
prints of articles published in scientific journals and pamphlets by the 
thousand, tours throughout the country, lectures before university groups, 
discussions with professors, appeals to leaders and educators to plead for the 
introduction of Sociology in the University syllabuses. Thanks to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, an ex- Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University and President 
of the Inter-University Board of India, the Board passed a resolution, recom- 
mending our universities to introduce this subject, at its meeting held in 
January 1942 at Annamalai University. The Sub-Committees of Science 
and Social Relations conducted a survey during 1942 to find out what action 
was being taken on the resolution of the Inter-University Board. The result 
makes interesting reading. 

The Universities of Agra, Allahabad, Delhi, Nagpur and Travancore 
have referred the matter to their appropriate academic bodies for report. The 
Andhra University introduced the subject in 1923 and the syllabus has been 
revised for introduction in 1944. But there is no provision in the University 
for instruction in the subject. The University of Bombay started a School 
of Economics and Sociology in 1922, and Sociology has been offered for M.A. 
and Ph.D., but strangely enough without any undergraduate preparation in the 
subject ! The question of introducing Sociology as an optional for B.A., was 

2 A, Vincent Smith, quoted by Anilbaran Roy, in Sri Aurobindo: Some Views of 
International Problems. 
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raised by the Academic Council in 1940 and the matter referred to a Com- 
mittee. So far, no report has been received from the Committee. In the 
Calcutta University Sociology forms part of M.A. course in Economics. The 
University authorities do not propose to put into operation the resolution of 
the Inter-University Board, in regard to the introduction of the subject as an 
undergraduate subject. Dacca has introduced the subject already. In the 
University of Lucknow Sociology is included in the curriculum of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, and the Elements of Sociology are taught in the under- 
graduate stages. There is also one compulsory paper in Sociology for M.A. 
students in this Department. The University of Mysore introduced the 
subject in 1923, and offers it as a subsidiary for B.A. with three papers. The 
Osmania University introduced Sociology in the Intermediate classes in 1923, 
and now offers it for B.A. and M.A. as well. In Patna, the subject was re- 
commended for adoption by the Re-organisation Committee a few years ago. 
The matter will be considered when the reorganisation scheme is taken up as 
a whole, which will be after the war is over. The Annamalai and Punjab 
Universities plead paucity of funds, while the Aligarh and Madras Universi- 
ties have not supplied any information. 

This is not a bad beginning, though much remains to be hee: There 
is still no appreciation of the issues at stake, no clear grasp of the contents of 
the subject, no uniformity of curriculum offered by the various institutions. 
Instructors with appropriate academic training in the subject can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. There is no organisation to link them together 
and give an edge to their work. There is a general impression that Sociology 
is just another subject to be taught from textsin aclass-room. But Sociology 
is much more dynamic than that. The student lives in a social milieu, he is 
affected by his environments all the time. He meets with his frustration or 
fulfilment there, and his search for solution of the problems, personal and 
social, gives birth to the Science of Sociology. Sociology is not a mere dis- 
cipline to sharpen our intellectual tools; it is a training in character-building 
to be made use of for the service of the nation. 

There are numerous aspects of this problem, such as defining the con- 
tents of Sociology, outlining syllabuses for intermediate, B.A., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees, drawing up bibliographies and preparing texts suitable for 
Indian students, providing practical training in the techniques of social 
research, fixing qualifications for instructors competent to teach the subject 
in the under-graduate and post-graduate departments of the universities, 
urging the introduction of the subject on all the universities, including the 
embryonic ones of Assam, Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Orissa 
and Sind, prodding the departments of public instruction in all the Provinces 
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and the leading States to give an increasing social bias to secondary and 
primary education, and, finally, establishing contacts with bodies engaged in 
similar tasks in other parts of the world where great advances have been 
made in this respect. These tasks can only be shouldered by an organisa- 
tion, preferably of all-India character. A Sociological Society of India would 
be an appropriate body to deal with them. Such a body is still in the womb 
of the future. 

Government of India: Central Advisory Board of Education.—But it is 
not that we have to present only a theoretical knowledge of sociological 
principles to our younger generation. That knowledge has to be applied to 
the problems of daily life, and evidences of the appreciation of the need of 
scientific training in the techniques of social welfare and service come to us 
from quite a different quarter. On October 15th, 1936, the late Sir Francis 
Younghusband, an ex-President of the British Sociological Society and 
Chairman of the Indian Village Welfare Association, Westminster, London, 
organised a meeting of these and similar Associations. The discussion at the 
meeting ‘‘indicated a very wide-spread appreciation of the urgent need for 
promoting wider and more practical facilities for study and training in the 
problems of public administration, especially in relation to social services.’’ 
Another meeting was called on February 9th, 1937, and Mr. C. M. Lloyd and 
Miss Eckhard of the London School of Economics and Politics, took part in 
the subsequent discussions and.deliberations. In his memorandum to the 
Department of Education, Government of India, Sir Francis Younghusband 
wrote: ‘‘We realise that what has been accomplished successfully by this 
institution (the London School) in the United Kingdom may not be 
altogether suited to Indian conditions; at the same time, it was felt widely 
here that something on similar lines and in a manner suited to Indian 
requirements is an urgent and imperative need. . . The opinion was 
therefore expressed that Delhi would be the most appropriate centre, and 
that participation by the University of Delhi would be a most suitable 
contribution to be made by that University in the direction of specialised 
study and research.’’ 

No action seems to have been taken on this memorandum till the Hon- 
ourable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai resurrected it from the archives of the 
Government of India Secretariat on the assumption of office as the Educa- 
tion Member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet on April Ist, 1940. He placed this 
memorandum before the Central Advisory Board of Education at the first meet- 
ing at which he presided in May 1940. The Board appointed a Committee, 
presided over by the Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Delhi, which submitted its report at the January 1941 

8 
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meeting of the Central Advisory Board, recommending the starting of an 
All-India Council of Social Services, with an institute of research and practical 
training at the Central Government. 

At its meeting held in January 1942 the matter was brought up for 
further discussion. From the information supplied by the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, we gather: ‘‘The Bvard 
reviewed the reports of the Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, 
State Governments and Universities in India, with regard to the reeommenda- 
tions of the Social Service and Public Administration Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, as adopted by the Board at their last 
meeting, and the further information supplied in respect of the work under- 
taken by voluntary agencies of an All-India character in their areas. While 
hoping that their recommendations would be implemented, wherever possible, 
even in the present circumstances, the Board recognised that it might not be 
feasible in the immediate future to set up the proposed Central Body to be 
called the All-India Council of Social Services, with an institute for research 
under its control. The Board suggested, however, that in each province and 
other large administrative areas, every effort should be made without delay to 
stimulate and co-ordinate the work of the various Social Service Agencies, 
both voluntary and official, and arrange for the training of Social Service 
Workers of all grades. It was also decided that the Central Bureau should 
continue to collect from Provincial Governments and Voluntary Agencies of 
All-India character detailed information regarding :—(i) existing agencies 
for social service in their areas, including universities; (ii) the scope of their 
activities; (iii) their relation to one another and the means adopted to 
co-ordinate their work, and to submit it to the annual meetings of the 
Board.’’ 

It will be a poor consolation to Sir Francis Younghusband, now on the 
other side, to know that his plan fora research and a training institute in 
social services and public administration for the country he loved so well, has 
ended in being a mere departmental bureau for the collection of information 
from the various agencies in the country! It is also a far cry from the fine 
sentiments expressed by H. E. the Viceroy in the opening address of the 
Jubilee session of the Indian Science Congress in January, 1988. He said: 
“It is not for me to remind you that India is in a transitional stage, and that 
she is on the threshold of anew era. With the march of years there has 
come the impact of the West, and India today is engaged in the welding on to 
her old structures of the newer political and economic forms of the West, on 
the finding in her intellectual life a place for the discoveries of science with 
all their challenge to accepted modes of thought and practice. Even the 
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most enthusiastic believer in western civilisation must feel today a certain 
despondency at the apparent failure of the West to dominate its scientific 
discoveries and to evolve a form of society in which material progress and 
spiritual freedom march comfortably together. Perhaps, the West will find in 
India’s more general emphasis on the simplicity and the ultimate spirituality 
of things a more positive example of the truths which the most advanced 
thinkers in the West are now discovering. Is it too much to hope that you, 
gentlemen, will be the channel through which India will make in an increas- 
ing degree that contribution to western and world thought which those of 
us who know and love India are confident that she can make in so full a 
degree ?’’ 

It is a long, long way from the present action of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to the fulfilment of these aspirations expressed by Sir 
Francis Younghusband and Lord Linlithgow. But that is a matter that 
concerns the Board, our legislators and public men. What interests us here 
is the increasing realisation of the need for scientific training in social service 
which, by its very nature, must involve a thorough grounding in the principles 
of the science of society. Further, even if the Central Institute of Social 
Research, envisaged by the Gwyer Committee, were called into being, its 
major problem will be its philosophy of action, its line of approach to the 
problem it sets out to solve. Social service cannot be left to the experimental 
devices of private agencies; it is a scientific technique that gives aid in the 
social repairs of a nation in terms of her experience and the world forces 
playing around her. It is too much to expect private agencies and organisations 
to conduct social service on scientific lines, ‘much less to appreciate the full 
significance of Sir Francis Younghusband’s attempts or of the utterance of the 
Viceroy. We need Social Science Research Institutes and Schools of Social 
Work conducted on scientific lines to keep reminding us of the fundamental 
problem facing us, so that all our plans and schemes of social reconstruction 
may not be out-of-date before they are even conceived. 

Learned Societies in India.—There are also in our country various 
Learned Societies devoted to different segments of social reality. Some of 
these Societies are :—1. The Indian Philosophical Congress. 2. The Indian 
Historical Congress. 3. The Indian Psychological Association. 4, The Indian 
Anthropological Association. 5. The Indian Political Science Association. 
6. The Indian Economies Association. 7. The Indian Geographical Associa- 
tion. 8. The Indian Statistical Association. 

Perhaps, there are some other similar organisations, engaged in 
problems of social study and research. The present arrangement is far 
from satisfactory. The scholars, attending sessions of one Society in one 
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part of the country, have to rush to another part to attend the sessions of 
another Society, read a paper and attend to its administrative work. The 
members of these Societies, meeting at different times and places, do not 
come together, exchange views and thus develop an integrated, synthetic 
approach to the problems of national life. Thus, quite unconsciously, India’s 
social scientists perpetuate the most dangerous tradition of European educa- 
tion and thought, which is emphasis on particularistic points of view. The 
votaries of various social sciences develop academic insularities and think that 
the solution of all the ills from which mankind suffers lies within the 
ambit of their specialised fields of knowledge. Consequently, there is no 
coordination of the various social sciences in the universities, no synthetic 
approach tothe problem facing our country, no broad outlook among the 
social scientists themselves. Intellectual isolations tend to become firmly 
entrenched within the institutions of higher learning where the votary of 
each social science considers his neighbour a competitor and an interloper. 
There is thus an atmosphere of artificiality and unreality about the study of 
social sciences in our universities, since they cannot claim to deal with life as 
a whole, while the Learned Societies carry over these attitudes into the larger 
arena of national life. 

Need for an Indian National Academy of Social Sciences.—This, then, is 
a rough picture of the situation with regard to social studies as it prevails in 
our country today. We have organisations and institutions, but they lack 
coordination and a clear perception of the problem facing India, which is the 
planning of the process of assimilating the contributions of the culture of 
machine and science coming to her from the West. India is the scene of the 
clash of cultures today, but she is also to be the shrine of synthesis of cul- 
tures tomorrow. This, as I see it, is the meaning and purpose of national 
planning in India. She is equipped with appropriate organisations which 
can be yoked to the service of the problem facing her; she is now attempting 
to find a place for Sociology and social studies in her educational institutions, 
and is beginning to be alive tothe necessity of giving her young students 
practical training in the scientific techniques of social reconstruction. But 
we need to define our problem sharply so as to give a direction to all our 
efforts, and our various learned sections must be brought together, so that 
they can pool their resources of scholarship and research, without sacrificing 
their individuality and independence, undertake an exhaustive survey of 
India’s cultural ideals, present an integrated picture of her resources, human 
and natural, as well as of the world forces playing around her, and point out 
the path of national reconstruction. Such a stupendous task could only be 
yndertaken by an Indian National Academy of Socia] Sciences which could 
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synthesize the labours of the students of history, human geography, biology, 
anthropology, psychology, political science, statistics, economics, philosophy 
and sociology. The National Planning Committee, working under the 
auspices of the Indian National Congress, will one day complete its labours and 
disperse. The Sub-Committee of Science and Social Relations of the Indian 
Science Congress, composed of a few specialists whose chief occupation is 
research in exact sciences, could only scratch the surface of the problem with 
its finger-nails, while the votaries of social sciences are doing the same, at 
least are expected to do so, with steam-shovels. A National Academy of 
Social Sciences would be a National Planning Commision in permanent 
session. It would be the fore-runner and inspirer of the future Schools of 
Social Sciences in our Indian Universities ! ° 

Having been dedicated to the study of Social Sciences for over a 
quarter of a century, both in India and America, and having watched the 
situation for many years, if the reader will forgive this personal and immodest 
reminiscence, I came to the conclusion that the time for starting such an 
Academy had arrived; at least nothing would be lost in sounding public 
opinion. With this aim in view, I made a tour of India in the early part of 
1941, visited several universities and discussed the matter with various friends 
and leaders, and I found all of them favourably disposed. All the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities, excepting one, favoured the idea. The General 
Secretaries of the various Learned Societies and various educators and leaders 
were also approached to express their opinion, and it is a matter for genuine 
gratification that the scheme met with unanimous approval. Some friends and 
high officials in the Government of Sind even undertook to invite the first 
session of the Academy to Karachi, if it were actually brought into being. 
But the approach of war to the Near East in 1941 pushed the plans into obli- 
vion for the time being. 

But some interest was shown in this matter at the 1942 session of the 
Indian Science Congress, at Baroda, and the author felt encouraged to place 
the matter before the Sub-Committee for its endorsement. Professor D. N. 
Wadia, the President of the Indian Science Congress, also favoured the scheme 
generally. During the course of the year, I thought that perhaps it might be 
worth while to place the scheme before Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Indian Science Congress for 1948, and invite his opinion. 
With this aim in view, the author took a trip to Wardha and met Panditji in 


3’ A plan fora similar institution was first conceived in America by Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard, in 1878, In 1886, Professor Carrol D. Wright, President of the 
American Social Science Association, made a plea for the teaching of social sciences not 
only in colleges, but in high schools, in upper grammar schools, and even in Sunday schools, 
India is ages behind in the realisation of such a dream, 
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the early part of July. The scheme was discussed from various angles and he 
also endorsed it. Before his arrest, he wrote to the President and the General 
Secretary of the Indian Science Congress and recommended the appointment 
of a Committee of Experts to explore the possibilities for bringing such an 
Academy into being. The matter was submitted, with the assent of the 
members of the Sub-Committee on Science and Social Relations, to the Indian 
Science Congress at its Calcutta session in January, 1943, and Professor D. N. 
Wadia, the President, in Pandit Nehru’s absence, in recommending the 
scheme to the Congress for its adoption, made the following observations : 
‘*Tt is too early to outline the exact task to which the Academy will address 
itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues through which the 
contributions of science may be adapted to the life of the individual and the 
nation without allowing any anti-social applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of so many countries, ever raising their heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy will emphasise an integrated, synthetic approach to 
every problem, pressing into service the contributions of various basic social 
sciences such as human geography, anthropology, biology, psychology, 
economics, political science, statistics, philosophy and sociology. The bring- 
ing into being of a National Academy so constituted may well become a 
crowning achievement of the Indian Science Congress.’’ The Sub-Committee 
on Science and Social Relations considered the scheme and passed a favour- 
able resolution in 1943, leaving the initiative to the votaries of Social Sciences. 

But the endorsement of this scheme comes from quite a different direc- 
tion. Mr. H. G. Wells, with his keen and sympathetic mind, has sensed the 
problem that confronts India, and his remarks, contained in his recent book, 
are well worth quoting. He says: ‘‘A culture which said, ‘we are ignorant 
and divided and condemned to a collective sterility by our ignorance, but we 
mean to reorganize our mental energy and stock our minds to play our part 
in human history’ would be a culture to respect. But even the Bramo Samaj, 
most liberal of Indian cultures (?) does not say that. It is universalist re- 
ligiously, but is not acutely educational. In India there are numerous rich 
men, great industrialists, wealthy Maharajas and the like, but it has still to 
dawn on any of them that a great, growing, liberating mass of knowledge 
exists in the world beyond the present reach of any Indian, and that there 
must be scores and hundreds of thousands of fine brains which need only 
educational emancipation and opportunity, laboratories, colleges, publi- 
cation facilities, discussion with the rest of the world, to add a continually 
increasing Indian contribution to the ever-learning, ever-growing World 
Brain. In India now there must be a score of potential, unrealized Royal 
Societies, so to speak, running about in loin cloths and significant turbans 
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and Gandhi caps and what not, running about at that lowly partisan level, 
and so running to waste’’. * 

Every well-wisher of India must sooner or later become aware of the 
vital urgency of India’s waking up to her destiny of becoming the spiritual 
leader of the world. For constant seems to be the refrain, among gods and 
men: ‘‘If India dies, who lives? If India lives, who dies?’’ Who shall 
answer? That is the problem now. 

It is not unlikely that some of our countrymen will question the wisdom 
of starting such an Academy during the present world crisis and India’s 
preoccupation with the war effort. But it must be replied that far greater 
things are being done during the war. The Indian National Congress has 
asked for a National Government and a Declaration of India’s Independence 
during the war; Mr. Wendell Wilkie, an eminent American statesman, is 
insisting on formulation of policies and programmes for adjustment of inter- 
national problems during the war ; even the British Government feels forced 
to revise its colonial policies during the war ; Chinese scholars moved their 
universities On mule-backs into the hinter-land and rebuilt them, also during 
the war. Ever so many things of far-reaching consequences are being done 
now, and the need of bringing into being an Indian Academy of Social 
Sciences is equally urgent, since the tempo of industrialisation in India has 
been phenomenally accelerated and the social changes after the war will 
indeed be cataclysmic. India must be prepared to face the problem when it 
rises. She must not be caught nappiug. The method of India’s adjustment 
to the new environment has a world-wide significance ; for, let us not forget, 
the contrast is not between the East and the West, but between India and the 
rest of the world. 


4 Wells, H.G., The Outlook for Homo Sapiens, 1943, p, 142, 
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The extent of illiteracy in India is appalling and yet no adequate and systematic drive 
is made to liquidate this problem ; nor is there an understanding of the scope and aims of 
adult education. “The be-all and end-all of adult education,” says Dr. Mehta, “is not merely 
literacy—that is the capacity to read and write—but it is more comprehensive and includes 
the development of intelligence, skill and efficiency, a capacity for the proper utilization 
of leisure and literacy.” The writer adumbrates a scheme for an Institute of Adult 
Education in India and suggests the carrying out of the programme of adult education 
through various types of leadership. 


Dr. Mehta is Reader in Sociology in the Tata School, 


T has been universally recognised that adult education is one of the most 
important factors of national reconstruction. It is only after 1920, that 
is, after the political awakening of India, that the need of literacy and 

adult education came to be recognized by the government as well-as the politi- 
cal leaders and the social reformers of the country. The recognition of the 
need, however, has been accompanied by slow, sporadic and unplanned acti- 
vity. The Congress Government initiated a plan of action which was more 
extensive than systematic, and all the details of such a vast problem were 
hardly thought out. Mere literacy was attempted, and that too without 
trained personnel adequate for the purpose. The motives of the efforts can- 
not be belittled but the problem has been handled for a comparatively brief 
period, and therefore the inefficiency of the methods and plans can be easily 
understood. 

Unfortunately, the problem of adult education has not received the 
serious thought and careful planning which it deserves of the university men, 
educationists and psychologists. The recent action of the government 
appears to be more the result of pressure of public opinion and a desire to 
keep the ball rolling, rather than a deep and genuine realisation of the need 
to bring light and learning to the masses of such a vast country like India. 
Adult education, like all other vital problems of the country, has been pushed 
into the background by the usual pretext of ‘‘war exigencies’’. Even if 
the conditions created by the war do not permit an intensification of effort, 
adult education should be immediately regarded as one of the most vital 
post-war problems demanding the attention and active interest of every well- 
wisher of the country. Those who realise the importance, urgency and com- 
plexity of the problem should think and plan now for the future, and, if 
possible, create the necessary means and machinery to tackle the problem. 
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The Adult Education Movement.—To begin with, the Adult Education 
Movement must have clear and well defined aims or objectives. Today man 
lives in a highly complex society where the work-life requires skill and effici- 
ency to obtain the maximum of food supply, and where social and political 
functions of human life requires an intelligence which is capable of quick 
grasp and understanding of intricate problems. Success in human life means 
the capacity to understand, adapt and adjust oneself successfully not only to 
his physical surroundings but also to his social environment. Every normal 
human being should be able to achieve this end independently without relying 
upon the assistance and judgment of others. Evidently therefore the be-all 
and end-all of adult education is not merely literacy—that is, the capacity 
to read and write—but it is more comprehensive and includes the develop- 
ment of intelligence, skill and efficiency, a capacity for the proper utilisation 
of leisure and literacy. An Adult Education Movement with such a well 
defined goal requires to be directed by proper agencies which are capable of 
leading, organizing and planning. : 

The problem of adult education must therefore be understood in terms 
of the above comprehensive goal that has to be reached, both in the interest of 
the individual and in the larger interests of the community and the nation. 
In India this problem is linked up directly and indirectly with other equally 
fundamental ones such as the low standard of living, the feudalistic social 
structure of the country, absence of ambition and interest in life, and lack of 
political freedom. Further, itis rendered more difficult to tackle by the 
vastness of the number involved and the extensive and divergent areas in- 
habited by them. The time factor adds to the urgency of the problem, since, 
whatever may be the obstacles and difficulties involved, light must spread to 
the masses quickly and effectively in order to enable the country to take its 
rightful place amongst the progressive nations of the world. If the implica- 
tions of the problem are grasped, the need of planning and understanding all 
the factors involved will be easily realised. Technical leadership, selection 
or creation of proper agencies to bear the different responsibilities, the pre- 
paration of leaders, the laying down of principles and policies, the obtaining 
of the necessary finance, and the determining of methods and programmes— 
all these are essential features of any good scheme. The problem of organi- 
zation, administration and publicity are of no less consequence if efficiency 
is to be ensured. Finally, there is the problem of research in the field of 
adult education to determine the day-to-day effectiveness of actions, methods 
and programmes, and to find out new and better means for a more intensive 
and extensive prosecution of the programme of work. 

The vastness, complexity and the technical nature of the problem re- 
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quires that it should be handled by an agency, or a number of co-ordinated 
agencies that are not only fit to shoulder responsibilities but capable of per- 
sistent and continuous efforts. The modern State is overburdened with func- 
tions and it is desirable that the Adult Education Movement should be direct- 
ed by a central national organization which may be called ‘‘The Institute of 
Adult Education in India’’. Such a public Institution created by public 
funds and endowments and managed by experts, especially qualified in psy- 
chology, sociology and the theory and practice of adult education, should be 
preferred to the usual type of Association like a ‘‘National Association of 
Adult Education in India’’ directed and controlled by laymen or individuals 
influenced by party politics. An Institute such as the one proposed, should 
receive the fullest co-operation and financial support of the States, the pro- 
vincial governments, public bodies, municipalities, and the universities. The 
Institute, once it is created, can determine for itself what other agencies— 
political, social, religious, economic, etc.,—can or should be approached for 
co-operation in the fulfilment of this difficult national task. The Institute 
may further have its own provincial branches, preferably in the university 
towns, as the problem involves fundamental difficulties created by the differ- 
ent languages and social organizations of the country. 

The functions of the Institute of Adult Education will mainly be :— 
(1) To study the opportunities and possibilities of adult education in the 
various regional groups and communities in India. (2) To experiment on 
various methods of adult education and select those that are most fitted to 
obtain extensive results in the shortest possible time. (8) To study, prepare 
and publish materials for adult education at various educational levels in- 
cluding pamphlets, discussion guides and materials for educational use on the 
radio or in the cinemas. (4) To provide for the training of leadership and 
workers. (5) To carry on research on sociological, psychological and educa- 
tional lines in order to constantly discover mistakes, devise new methods, 
quicken the pace of achievement, and tosee that the results become perma- 
nent. The findings of research carried out, sponsored or initiated by the 
Institute should be made available to the educational leadership and other 
agencies working for the same cause in the country. The research functions 
of the Institute will include the provision of suggestions for research to other 
research institutes and research bodies in India. (6) To undertake and con- 
duct actual experiments and demonstrations in adult education in selected 
areas. (7) To prepare a complete and comprehensive plan of action for exe 
cution on the cessation of hostilities and the declaration of peace. (8) To 
organise an adult education library and to maintain an up-to-date collection 
of studies, researches, experiments, and demonstrations carried out by the 
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Institute or other bodies. 


Leadership.—The successful execution of an adult education programme 
depends largely on the existence and creation of an able and active personnel 
of leadership of various grades to promote the aims of the Institute. As long 
as the technique of adult education has not been mastered by a special branch 
of education, leadership will play the most important part in determining the 
efficiency and success of efforts. Five different types of leadership are neces- 
sary to put through a well planned programme of adult education throughout 
the whole country: Firstly, Primary Leadership must be made available and 
it should be inspired by the mission of adult teaching ; it should be capable 
of planning and laying down the basic principles, policies, methods and pro- 
grammes, and also of preparing and training a large number of field workers 
to carry out the programmes in cities, towns and villages. Belonging to the 
same group of leadership but performing their functions separately is the 
second type, namely Leadership for Research. The research workers must run 
experimental centres, devise new methods, techniques and programmes, and 
evaluate the suitability of existing plans and materials. Thirdly, there must 
be Executive Leadership for organization and administration, for executing the 
plans and programmes laid down by the primary leadership, and for supervi- 
sion over the actual executive programmes. The executive branch will there. 
fore include provincial organisers assisted by inspectors and supervisers, 
treasurers, secretaries and office staff. In a country where adult education 
involves the most complex problem of languages, a special type of Literacy 
Liadership will be necessary for the preparation of materials for instructional 
lectures, pamphlets, books, radio talks and commentaries, and for documen- 
tation of cinema films. Finally, there must be the backbone of the whole 
system, the Local Instructor, teacher and field worker on whose energy, 
ability and sincerity alone will depend the success of the whole plan. 

The staff of the Institute of Adult Education will provide the first type 
of leadership and they will act as the initiating, advisory and policy-deter- 
mining body. The administrative functions and the control of the entire 
execution should be in the hands of a special Commissioner of Adult Educa- 
tion. The Institute leadership will also be responsible for the choice and 
training of personnel for research. The relationship of the primary leader- 
ship to the government should be so adjusted as to assure the liberty of 
action of the former, avoiding interference, as far as possible, with local 
autonomy. 

Leadership for the preparation of materials will involve a good deal of 
co-operation from the public, especially of writers, journalists, men of letters, 
and experts, over and above the special staff that will be recruited and 
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trained for the purpose by the Institute to remain permanently attached to 
it. The last type of leadership will include volunteers, social workers, 
persons in the teaching profession, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and especi- 
ally a large number of educated students from high schools and colleges who 
should be specially trained to perform the great national service of adult 
education. 

Training for Leadership.—Two separate measures for the training of 
leaders are required for adult education. The Institute of Adult Education 
will be directly responsible for the training of front rank leaders for the 
purpose of administration, organization, supervision, preparation for some 
part of materials and equipment for the training of field workers. They 
should be given a basic course in the History of Adult Education especially 
with reference to the Adult Education Movement in China, Russia and 
Turkey—nations which have handled the problem with daring and success. 
Ideals, Principles and Methods of Adult Education will necessarily remain 
the basis of the whole curriculum which will also include a knowledge of 
the theory and principles of sociology and applied sociology, psychology, 
Indian social problems, social and economic conditions of urban and rural 
areas. The student will also learn methods of social approach and means 
of contact. 

The training of field workers can be undertaken in Summer Camps, 
Week-end Courses, and Refresher Courses which can be given by workers of 
the Institute of Adult Education or the students trained by it. The method of 
training of field workers will closely follow methods adopted by the Scout 
Movement or those more recently adopted for A. R. P. Instruction Courses. 
The courses, however, will be naturally of longer duration and will aim at 
definite results. The training course for field workers should be very practical 
and should include the handling of experimental groups and selected urban 
and rural groups found in proximity to the training centres. Field workers 
should become familiar with discussion methods, the use of newspapers, 
magazines, pictures, the cinema and the radio. 

The Organizational Approach.—Most of the failures in the past are due to 
over ambitious and propagandist schemes undertaken over vast areas without 
adequate preparation or availability of leadership and field workers of the 
selfless and persevering type. Adult Education efforts should start from 4 
well prepared and organized nucleus and must gather momentum as results 
and experience are obtained. This by no means implies slow progress; but 
results of initial experiments should be analysed and evaluated, and mistakes 
corrected before entire talukas, districts or portions of large towns and cities 
are selected for effective execution of programmes, as was the case with Pro- 
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hibition Movement. Since the country has waited so long for a real and 
effective adult education programme, it is desirable that a period of at least 
three years should be spent over the training of leadership, the preparation 
and publication of materials, and the carrying out of small intensive and 
boldly planned experiments in selected areas. We may admit that an Adult 
Education Movement is impracticable for the duration of the war and till the 
establishment of stable national and provincial governments, but there is no 
reason why a beginning should not be made immediately in that direction 
which is the only and most effective step that will prepare India for the 
freedom she is struggling to win. 

Methodology.—Adult education methods have varied in different 
countries according to the nature of the problem and the level of general 
intelligence of the people. Many experiments have already been made 
and many more will be neccessary before suitable methods are devised 
to solve the complex problems involved in adult education. It will be 
out of place here to indicate the important results achieved so far in this 
particular field. 

In a country like India where the masses have been accustomed for 
centuries to illiteracy and a general condition of ignorance, it is most difficult 
to convince them of the need of education and create sufficient enthusiasm and 
interest to make them take advantage of the opportunities offered to them to 
obtain the minimum of literacy and knowledge required for the purpose of an 
intelligent struggle for existence. The agency that undertakes the respon- 
sibility should, therefore, be such as to receive the full confidence of the 
masses, and the leadership must be national and progressive to convince the 
people that it works for their genuine interest. A preliminary propaganda 
and publicity must be carried out to rouse the people emotionally so that they 
may be ready to take advantage of the efforts that are to be undertaken for 
their well-being. This propaganda will be considerably successful if it is 
linked up with social and political idealism, and if it promises to be 
useful in improving the standard of life of the masses by bringing about their 
economic emancipation. 

Once the necessary preliminary interest and enthusiasm are aroused, 
the successive efforts must be such as will sustain and add to the enthusiasm 
and interest, and under no circumstances should anything be done which may 
weaken the interest of those who have begun to take advantage of the earlier 
efforts. Two important factors which damp enthusiasm are:—(1) the 
dulness, incapacity, inefficiency, indiscipline or irregularity of field workers 
and instructional leadership, and (2) the incorrectness of methods and the 
inappropriateness of the curriculum and programmes. The right type of 
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leadership for field work will have to be carefully selected and properly 
trained, and correct methodological approach can be achieved only through 
prolonged experiments. 

It will not be out of place here, however, to deal with some of the most 
important features of adult education methods. A very difficult problem in 
adult education is to determine the means of establishing and maintaining 
contact with the masses. Three different types of contact have been 
utilized in different countries with varying results :—(1) individual contact, 
(2) small group or classroom contact, and (3) mass contact. 

The first type or the method of educating every individual separately 
may first appear absurd in a vast country like India, and yet as one of the 
methods of approach it has been found to be useful and efficient. The educa- 
tion imparted by this method cannot take advantage of systematisation and 
trained leadership. It can, however, rely upon the idealism and enthusiasm 
of the better educated classes and the student population in schools and 
colleges, and prepare a well organized plan to induce every educated volunteer 
to teach adults one by one, in their immediate environment. This method 
is very successful in educating domestic servants, priests in temples, servants 
in offices, and agricultural labourers. To some extent China changed this 
method into a group method by introducing the Monitor system first used in 
India to make school and college students undertake the adult education pro- 
gramme for small illiterate groups. 

Great difference of opinion exists with regard to the classroom method 
of approach. The adult is found to detest any association of the idea of a 
school classroom. He seems to suffer from an inferiority complex when he 
is asked to partake of something which is associated with childhood. It is 
therefore desirable, as far as possible, to avoid the use of school buildings 
and classrooms with their usual paraphernalia of low desks and benches. 
The schoolroom terminology can also be advantageously avoided. In 
adult education it is useful to talk of groups instead of classes, leaders and 
instructors instead of teachers and lecturers, discussions and conversations 
instead of lessons and lectures. If a school room has to be used because 
of its convenience, then it is at least desirable to alter the environment and 
atmosphere. 

The idea of the classroom is associated with that of the text book; and 
persons who have expressed their disapproval of the classroom also show their 
dislike for text books and readers. It is at least necessary to avoid the use 
of text books meant for school children for the purpose of adult education. 
The lessons in these books are based on child interest and problems, and are 
dealt with in a didactic way. Even modern text books with their pictures, 
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stories and appeal to play interests are found by experience to be insufficient 
to hold the interest of the adult. Conversations, talks and discussions are 
most useful for adult training, though it is true that a more than ordinary 
intelligence of the field worker is required for such a purpose. Besides, these 
are not adequate for teaching the adult to read and write. An interesting 
method which has been discovered and used by the writer of this article 
amongst aborigines, slum workers and prisoners is to make an adult read and 
write something which he knows by heart. Songs, prayers, stories, legends, 
myths, and proverbs with which a group is familiar are written and read, 
and thus are easily mastered. Intelligent field workers have often prepared 
their own lessons based on adult interests and their immediate environment, 
illustrated by hand and cyclostyled or handwritten for the use of individual 
groups. 

If standardised lessons and text books are required for adult education 
purposes, they must be prepared by experts after a good deal of experiments. 
This disadvantage of a text book or a standard lesson is that it lacks local 
appeal which is psychologically most necessary to teach the illiterate adult 
whose outlook on life and general information is mainly local. Whenever text 
books for adults are written, it will be useful to supplement them by 
cyclostyled lessons written for local consumption. Text books for adults are 
often written with grammatical or phonetical emphasis. This is hardly 
necessary as the adult, even if he is illiterate, is generally a fluent speaker of 
his mother tongue. An adult text book must have an adult appeal. Ideals, 
sequences of events and logic, appeal to the adult. A lesson on the theme of 
‘‘wages’’ was taught as a first lesson to an entirely fresh group which 
mastered both its vocabulary and idea context within 45 minutes. Text 
books for adults should likewise be intelligently illustrated. 

In India the problem of language will create very great difficulties. 
Such difficulties were experienced and surmounted by Soviet Russia and 
China. The national policy of the Soviet Union encouraged the separate 
evolution of linguistic and cultural groups. Soviet Russia has enriched 
hundreds of primitive dialects without destroying them. The writer of this 
article has noted a ruthless though unconscious destruction of sweet and 
imaginative Bhilori dialects in Gujarat by the linguistic imperialism of 
Gujarati. Adult education must be based on the local mother tongue. 
Political and religious emphasis, rivalries and exigencies should not be 
permitted to overrule the real welfare of a people. The Indian language 
problem must be solved by disinterested linguists and not politicians who very 
often have their over narrow interpretations of patriotism. As a principle, 
in the villages, adult education policy must be carried out not with a view to 
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wantonly and ruthlessly destroy local dialects to cater to the importance of 
national mother tongue. It should be found out whether the policy adopted 
by the Soviet Union of developing and enriching local dialects and at the 
same time solving the problem of national language by treating it as a funda- 
mental and important second language is not the wisest policy in national 
interest. Adult education planned along these lines will help to evolve local 
dialects on national phonetic lines without waiting for a solution of the rival 
claims of Hindi, Hindustani, Urdu and English. 

Whilst the language policy of the Soviet Union is worthy of intelligent 
adaptation and application to India after suitable modifications, equally 
worthy of study are the efforts of the Chinese to simplify their script. Scripts 
developed by Indian languages in the course of history may be scientific, 
but they are unnecessarily complex for the ordinary purposes of life. A 
reduction in the number of letters and modifications of their shapes may be 
undertaken by a special branch of the Institute for Adult Education, or this 
difficult task may be entrusted to a special agency created for that purpose. 
Of course, the possible reply to this suggestion will be a plea for the postpone- 
ment of the problem pending the solution of the question of Indian 
Independence. 

After the end of the great war, the third type, namely, the mass educa- 
tion method, has been used in many countries; and Soviet Russia was success- 
ful in practically eradicating illiteracy and ignorance by the extensive use of 
this method. The radio and the cinema especially facilitated its use, but 
Soviet Russia also utilised the pictorial method, the newspaper, the people’s 
library, the museum and well planned exhibitions and public lectures to an 
equally wide extent for the purpose of reaching her goal. Imagination and 
ingenuity led to the full use of the wall newspaper, whilst Russian artists filled 
the streets of their cities with pictorial lessons that taught millions of illiter- 
ates the Russian alphabet without the aid of the teacher, the classroom or the 
book. Just as the child picks up the vocabulary, grammar and language of 
its mother tongue by continuous experience of its senses aided by normal 
mental activity, even so the adult can pick up his language, nay, habi- 
tuate himself to deal with the problems of life, and thus develop intelligence 
merely by the aid of a planned educative stimulus provided by his immediate 
environment. The mass education method has come to the aid of the education- 
ist in facing boldly and successfuly the most baffling problem of maintaining 
the literacy and intelligence of the masses after the completion of their brief 
course of training. The democratic newspaper, the wall newspaper and the 
library, aided by museums, exhibitions, radio broadcasts and the films, contri- 
bute towards creating a continuous process of education which aids memory 
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and sustains and improves the level of intelligence. 

Adult Education Programmes.—Most extenstive experimentation is 
required before effective and interesting adult education programmes are 
devised to meet our needs. It will be disastrous to imitate and adopt pro- 
grammes of other countries, as adult education programmes in India should 
not only take into consideration national needs, but even local needs and con- 
ditions. Fundamental handicaps, like the shortage of workers, political and 
religious problems, the lack of interest in life accompanied by pessimism and 
defeatism which are a result of chronic poverty, lack of electricity and want 
of communications, and many other obstacles compel the introduction of 
simpler programmes before extensive measures are taken after due planning 
and preparation for the achievement of far-reaching results. 

Adult education programmes must be determined in terms of place, 
time, and content. It is possible to take advantage of public places like 
temples, schools, dharmashalas, lecture halls etc., to collect groups for the 
purpose of participating in adult education programmes. In cities work 
places like factories and offices have proved useful for this purpose all over 
the world. Housing colonies and regional distribution of groups in terms of 
habitations are perhaps the most effective for adult education programmes. 
The theatre and places where large numbers of people can be accommodated 
are convenient for mass education. The use of institutions like prisons, and 
simple programmes for convalescents in hospitals should not be ruled out 
where it becomes necessary to exploit every possible avenue of approach for 
educating the adult. 

A nation which is accustomed to long hours of work in factories and 
offices presents great difficulties in the way of alloting time for the purpose 
of education. Where large numbers are to be given advantage of programmes 
and where accommodation, leadership and other conveniences are limited, day 
assignments to various groups become necessary. The duration of training 
for adult education should be determined in terms of experiments, but 
allowances should be first made for work hours, domestic duties and recrea- 
tion before compelling attendance. In many cases employers have been per- 
suaded—and there is no reason why even compulsion should not be used— 
to allot’ a specific number of hours per week to workers during work time for 
the purpose of adult education. Where programmes are fixed in or near wel- 
fare centres and recreation grounds, after-dinner or after-and-before-dinner 
hours have been found to be most convenient to workers. Workers prefer 
indoor programmes in the monsoon. For village programmes days and time 
should be determined in terms of the demand for labour. Extensive pro- 
grammes could be arranged between March and middle of May when work is 
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light, and sowing and harvest time should be avoided. 

The ultimate success or otherwise of adult education efforts depends upon 
the contents of the programme as much as on the enthusiasm and efficiency of 
leadership. The contents of the adult education programmes deserve to be 
most carefully planned after prolonged and continued experimentation in 
different regions and with different types of people. The contents will differ 
in the different provinces, with different racial groups, and with different in- 
telligence and cultural levels. The contents should be grouped under differ- 
ent headings :—(1) Basic contents for literacy and supplementary aids to 
the basic programme. (2) Special contents for equipping the adult with 
general intelligence. (3) Special contents to attract the adult towards adult 
education programmes. (4) Special contents to practise and to maintain in- 
telligence levels already reached. 

Under the first heading comes group work, lessons, discussions, lectures, 
news lectures, newspaper reading, graded lessons on the radio, pictorial 
education, the utilisation of the cinema and the rehearsal of folklore, includ- 
ing stories, myths, legends, poems, sayings, etc., known tothe people. Under 
the second heading are included general education for health and nutrition, 
sanitation, consumer education, correspondence, sex education and married 
life problems, forum education, education for work life and the arts and 
crafts, the little theatre movement, etc. 

Special services to attract the adult to education programmes will 
include recreation and playground activities, cinema shows, music and radio 
programmes, excursions and camps, organized community services, employ- 
ment bureaus, legal aid, and all such activities which will promote the 
welfare of the adult and will introduce the adult education leader as his 
friend. And now the contents of the fourth group may be considered. 
Special printed materials, wall newspapers, reading rooms and libraries 
equipped with graded literature with different types of appeal, debating 
unions, discussion groups, study circles, radio talks, cinema shows, study 
camps, visits to places of interest, museums and exhibitions and such other 
activities belong to this group which keeps the adult engaged in education 
programmes. 

All these programmes need to be continuously changed and modified 
with a view to sustain the interest of the adult whose outlook on life will very 
slowly and gradually improve with his constant participation in adult educa- 
tion activities. It is necessary to keep pace with the changing standards, 
varying interests, and fluctuating moods of adult groups, and thus not only 
keep up enthusiasm but constantly give external stimulants and drives to 
maintain interest in adult education activities at a high level. 
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Adult education programmes in India should also cater to the special 
needs of important population groups. Rural adult education will always 
remain a branch deserving of special treatment to answer the needs of the 
vast masses of illiterate and ignorant villagers. The mental and cultural 
impact between the city and the village will have to be adjusted to permit 
gradual progress, and the adult education leader in the village will have to be 
familiar with major problems in urban-rural relations, 

Two important special groups in the country that deserve separate 
attention are the aboriginal tribes and the untouchables. The former group 
to which belong more than twenty-three millions of Indian people have a 
social structure of theirown. They have their own rich dialects, their own 
special institutions, and a distinct outlook on life in general, and adult 
education methods and programmes may cause perhaps as much harm as 
good. A special adult education commissioner, well acquainted with the 
life and problems of these aborigines, should be appointed to manage their 
programmes. The untouchables, in both urban and rural areas, should be 
able to share the general adult education programmes, and additional pro- 
grammes should be devised to solve their special problems. Adult education 
of prisoners, beggars and handicapped persons open new fields that deserve 
special attention and treatment. The prison affords excellent opportunities 
for the purpose of experimentation and for the adoption of intensive adult 
education programmes. The beggars, on the other hand, will perhaps prove 
the most difficult to handle unless they are kept in special institutes and 
Beggar Relief Camps. The education of the handicapped adult will require 
special leadership, materials and technique. 

Materials.—Materials for adult education purposes require careful 
preparation after prolonged experimentation. In India the task is rendered 
more complicated and difficult on account of the separate requirements of 
various language groups. The following are some of the most urgent 
needs :—(1) A simple manual to assist teachers of the Adult Education 
Institute and to prepare local leadership. The manual will explain the 
aims and objects, methods and techniques of adult education and will 
give general guidance to leaders to prepare their own teaching material; 
(2) Simply written discourses and discussions on interesting subjects included 
in pamphlets and small books for the use of students in adult education 
groups. This literature has to be prepared so as to meet several grades and 
levels of difficulty and the pamphlets should touch fundamental problems 
affecting the day to day life of the workman and peasant; (3) Materials 
employing pencil and colour including drawings and picture posters and 
painting, graphs and charts, and other types of illustrations, woodcuts, etc.; 
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(4) The use of music for adult education and the preparation of songs for 
community singing and gramophone records. The use of the gramophone is 
also suggested for the purpose of recording talks and discussions; (5) Materials 
for the use of the radio for broadcasting adult education programmes; 
(6) Materials for the use in documentary and other films; (7) Collection of 
materials for use in adult education museums and exhibitions. 

The war, and the Indian situation especially, has led many to think in 
terms of post-war planning and to more ambitious action for curing major 
ills. It will be unfortunate if anyone remains satisfied with the meagre 
progress achieved so far in the field of adult education. Hence the purpose 
of this article is not to give details about a subject in which every keen 
social worker is profoundly interested but to stimulate more concrete and 
practical thinking in order to deal effectively with a major national problem. 
Adult education programmes undertaken with the best of motives are not 
likely to touch the fringe of this problem unless there is a scientific approach 
and a planned organization to achieve lasting results. 
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TATA SCHOOL NEWS 


Oonvocation.—The fourth Convocation will be held on the 10th April, 
1944. Weare happy to announce that Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University, has very kindly consented to deliver the 
Convocation Address. 

Miss G. Bannerjee, a member of the Senior Class, did her D. Phil. work 
at the Allahabad University and submitted her doctoral dessertation before 
joining our School in 1942. A few months back, it was announced that her 
thesis had been accepted and at the last Convocation of the Allahabad 
University she received her D. Phil. degree. We offer her our heartiest 
congratulations. 

Dr. Kewal Motwani.—We regret to announce that Dr. Motwani who 
was Lecturer in Sociology in the Tata School resigned in February last for 
various reasons. Since his return from America he has been working for the 
establishment of the Indian Academy of Social Sciences. He has already 
secured the goodwill and co-operation of some eminent Indian leaders. 
Dr. Motwani explained to us in his farewell address that the establishment of 
the Indian Academy of Social Sciences was his life-ambition and that he 
could better work towards that end as a free man than as a lecturer in an 
institution ; for, his pursuit required him to be in constant correspondence 
with prominent educationists all over India, to be on lecture tours, be engaged 
in writing relevant literature and so forth. Dr. Motwani is also carrying on 
a campaign for the introduction of Sociology in all of our universities, 
Though we miss Dr. Motwani, we cannot but wish him bon voyage in his quest 
of the Holy Grail. 


Dr. M. V. Moorthy.—On February 7th, Dr. Moorthy, our Research 
Assistant, lost his father-in-law, K. Rajasimha Rao, who was suffering from 
diabetic carbuncle for some time. The late Rajasimha Rao was known to his 
intimate circle of friends and admirers as a talented Veena player. Our 
sympathies are with Dr. and Mrs. Moorthy in their bereavement. 

Mrs. M. Lam, M.Sc. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, has been invited to give a 
series of lectures on ‘Elements of Law for the Social Worker’’, as an Honor- 
ary Lecturer. These lectures were formerly given by Mr. Saif F. B. Tyabji. 
Owing to certain difficulties in arranging extra classes for these lectures so ag 
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not to interfere with court hours, it became necessary to find a suitable 
person who could come during the working periods of the School. We 
are happy indeed to have Mrs, Lam with us this term. 


STUDENTS’ UNION 


T the meeting of the General Body held on November 11th, 1943, the 
A following students were elected to form the Executive Committee for 
the Second Term of the year 1943-44 : 

First Year Class Second Year Class 

Miss P. F. Ginwala Miss R. K. Sidhu 

Mr. R, A. Shaikh Miss K. Motiwala 

Mr. M. S. Gore Mr. M. M. Joshi 
In a subsequent meeting of the Executive held in the week following, 
Messrs. Joshi and Gore were elected Joint-Secretaries for the term and 
Miss Ginwala as the Treasurer. 

The work executed by the Committee during the course of the term 
consisted mainly of socials and lectures delivered by experienced social 
workers, a debate and an excursion. The first event was a talk given by 
Mr. E. J. S. Ram on ‘‘My Experiences as a Labour Welfare Officer’’ 
(6-12-43). He made a vigorous plea for the extension of welfare activities 
and also stressed the necessity of placing welfare departments in charge of 
trained workers. Dr. (Miss) Cama, Presidency Magistrate, Juvenile Court, 
Bombay, gave the students an idea of the ‘‘Problems of a Juvenile Court 
Magistrate’’. She emphasized with her characteristic persuasiveness the need 
for educating the public to a better understanding of the problem of juvenile 
delinquents (13-12-1943). 

On 17th January 1944 Lt.-Colonel Tarapore and Mrs. Lam were enter- 
tained to tea by the students. On this occasion Lt.-Col. Tarapore, who was 
formerly the Inspector General of Prisons in Burma, tried to show the 
direction which ‘Prison Reform’ ought to take in the post-war period. 
Rev. Coyne, Principal, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, speaking on the 
**Righteousness of Character’’ brought home to the students the fundamental 
importance of Reason, Passion and Firmness. He happily located these three 
essentials as being respectively in a Head of Ice, a Heart of Fire and a Hand 
of [ron (18-1-1944). 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, the veteran labour leader, discussed with the students 
in a conversazione the problems of labour. One could not but be impressed 
by his optimism, which is guarded and yet unshaken, inspite of all the odds 
that he has had to face in his fights for the rights of labour. Mr. Kanji 
Dwarkadas, Labour Officer, Sassoon Mills, Bombay, in his lecture, marked by 
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an essential frankness, assured the students that even in the delicate position 
of a labour officer a social worker could do a great deal, if only he could 
succeed in gaining the confidence of both the employers and the employees. 
Without personal integrity, he said, this end was unattainable (18-2-1944). 

This was followed by a debate which took place on February 24th, 1944, 
with Mr. Khandekar in the Chair. Miss P. Vakharia moved the following 
resolution: ‘‘In the opinion of the House, under the present economic 
organization social work is an eye-wash.’’ Mr. B. Chatterji defended social 
work and said there were many types of social work which could effectively be 
undertaken irrespective of the economic organization that prevailed in society. 
Messrs. Nanavatti, Rao and Gore supported Miss Vakharia while Mr. Chatterji 
was supported by Mr. M. M. Joshi, Dr. Masani and Mr. Abhyankar. The 
resolution was lost by eleven votes to ten, the Chair voting in favour of 
the opposition. ‘‘Some Books and Their Authors’’ was the subject of 
another talk given on 25-2-1944 by Mr. K. Abbas, the well-known journalist 
and author. A healthy feature that attended all these talks, arranged in 
the course of the term, was the keen interest which the students evinced in 
the subject-matter of each lecture which was invariably followed by a lively 
and interesting discussion. 

The excursion to Elephanta Caves which was arranged in the middle of 
December 1943, and the at-home given by the students to the past students 
and the members of the Faculty served to give the necessary variety to a 
programme which otherwise was mainly of an academic character. Amongst 
those who had joined the trip to Elephanta were three members of the Faculty 
and Dr. Asirwatham, Reader in Political Science in the University of Madras, 

The Union gave a ‘‘Send-off’’ to Dr. Motwani who is now on a lecture 
tour to advocate the introduction of sociology in Indian Universities. This 
is, perhaps, the first time that a lecturer is being sent by the Indian Science 
Congress to the various Universities to move them to introduce this much 
needed reform. Speaking on this occasion Mr. M. M. Joshi stressed the 
growing need for an Academy of Social Sciences. He wished Dr. Motwani 
every success in his efforts. 

Now that the term is drawing to a close the activities of the Union will 
have to come to an end within a week or two. It is gratifying to note that 
the activities of the Union were conducted with the full co-operation of the 
students and the Faculty. 
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OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD ACTIVITIES 


HE School entered into agreement last November with the authorities of 
the American Marathi Mission to take over some of the activities of the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in order to provide facilities for our 

students to have experience of social work and administration under the 
guidance of the Faculty. The scope of the activities undertaken has been 
extended and new activities have been introduced. In spite of the short time 
at our disposal, the progress, though not spectacular, has been steady and 
useful. The activities have been conducted through five committees com- 
prising the students and the Faculty :— 

I. Child Welfare Committee.—The committee started a Nursery School 
with 7 children, the number now on roll being 30. Children between the ages 
of 24 to 6 years are admitted. The School hours are from 9 a.m. to 12-80 noon. 
Children are given a wash and change of clothes on their arrival. The School 
routine starts with physical exercises and the other activities include rhythmic 
exercise, hand work, music, story-telling, excursions and nature study. Be- 
fore closing, children are given light refreshment which is cheap and 
nutritive. The children, on admission, are medically examined. 

In order to understand the child better and to promote a healthy 
parent-child relationship, a case study of every child in his home environ- 
ment has been introduced. Six such studies have already been undertaken. 

Il. Youth Welfare Committee.—The committee looks after the physical 
well-being and recreation of both boys and girls. Girls Club—All unmarried 
girls above the age of 12 years are admitted. The club started with six girls 
and the membership rose to 22. The activities consist of, English Class, 
sewing, cutting and embroidery, Garbas and action songs, classical singing, 
and games. Besides these, socials, excursions and visits to pictures are 
occasionally arranged. 

Playground Activities for Boys.—Membership to the playground is 
voluntary but regular attendance is insisted on from all the members. Aver- 
age daily attendance is about 60. The members are grouped under three age 
groups, Junior group, 8 to 14 years; Intermediate group, 14 to 18; Senior 
group, over the age of 18 years; Major games like Volley-ball and Basket- 
ball are popular with all members. Our intermediate group was runner up in 
the Basket-ball tournament conducted by the Y. M.C. A. Our Senior group 
has created a favourable impression on all the teams participating in Volley- 
ball and Basket-ball tournaments conducted at the Athletic Club and Indian 
Gymkhana, Matunga. The tournaments are still being carried on. 

Other outdoor activities conducted are group games, relay races, story- 
plays etc., which are particularly popular with the younger groups. The 
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indoor activities are conducted from 5 p.m. to 9-80 p.m. every day; the time 
and games are arranged according to age groups. 

III. Women’s Welfare Committcee.—The committee started a Women’s 
club with 6 members which has now increased to 24. The committee con- 
ducts classes in Urdu, Home crafts, Fancy work, Sewing, Music and English 
in addition to indoor games. Socials and visits to pictures are also arranged. 
Attempts have been made to visit chawls to establish contacts with women 
and also to stimulate their interest in the committee’s activities carried on for 
their welfare. 

IV. Education Commitiee.—The Committee chalked out a tentative pro- 
gramme of activities as follows: (1) Public lectures. (2) Weekly news-lec- 
tures. (3) Visual Instruction. (4) Adult English classes. The item of news 
lectures had to be dropped as the police authorities refused permission. The 
committee arranged a series of interesting lectures on the ‘‘Problem of Com- 
munal Disharmony’’. The first talk was given by Mr. M. R.A. Baig, ex- 
sheriff of Bombay. In the next two talks Prof. P. A. Wadia and Dr. K.R. 
Masani treated the subject from the economic and psychological points of 
view, respectively. Two other lectures were given by Dr. E. Ashirvatham, 
Reader in Political Science, Madras University, on ‘‘Youth and Post-War 
Reconstruction’’, and by Mr. G. B. Constantine, Commissioner of Labour, 
Bombay, on ‘‘Labour Welfare’’. All the lectures were well attended. 

The other activities of this committee consist of showing educational 
films to children, women and men, and conducting adult English classes which 
are mostly attended by Telugu and Malayalam speaking labourers from 
Kamathipura, 

V. General Council.—This council co-ordinates the activities of vari- 
ous committees and guides the work of the students. It meets from time to 
time, exchanges views with the committee members, discusses special pro- 
blems and plans the general policy. With increasing experience of metho- 
dology and contact with the neighbourhood, we hope to widen the scope of 
these activities and introduce new ones as need arises. 


ALUMNI CHRONICLE 


Mr. P. S. Anant Narayan (’40), has been awarded the Vincent Massey 
Scholarship of the value of $2,000, inclusive of all expenses, for post graduate 
studies at the University of Toronto by H. E. the Viceroy, for the year 
1943-44. Since his graduation from our School, Mr. Anant Narayan has 
been serving as Labour Officer in the Tata Oil Mills’ factories both in 
Cochin and Bombay. While in Canada, he will carry on advanced work 
in the lines of his study here with special reference to Industrial Psychology 
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and Personnel Administration. We offer him our hearty congratulations. 

Mr. G. N. Harshe (’40), who is the Assistant Inspector of Certified 
Schools, was married on the 23rd January 1944 to Miss Yamu Agashe, 
G. A., the daughter of Dr. & Mrs. M. N. Agashe. We wish the newly wed 
couple a long life of happiness and service. 

Mr. G. A. Limaye (’40), who was till recently the Probation Officer of 
the Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, has accepted the 
post of Assistant Labour Welfare Officer of the Khatau Makanji Mills, 
Bombay. 

Mr. D. V. Kulkarni (’38), who is the Superintendent of the Yeravada 
Industrial School, has passed through a period of severe trial. He was 
most unfortunate in losing his wife a few months ago. This was followed 
by the death of his aged father. We deeply sympathise with him in the 
irreparable losses he has suffered and extend to him and to the other members 
of the bereaved family our heartfelt condolence. 

Mr. P. R. Rao (’40), the Assistant Labour Welfare Officer of the 
Government of Bombay, has been appointed Assistant Rationing Officer 
of the Government of Bombay. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Maria Murder and Suicide. By VERRIER ELwin. With aforeword by W. V. 
Griason, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1943, XVI+259 pages, 62 
half-tone illustrations. Price Rs. 10/-. 

The most outstanding feature of Verrier Elwin’s anthropological works 
is his capacity of breaking new ground and giving each of his books an air of 
novelty and originality. It is this novelty of approach coupled with an amaz- 
ing insight into human feelings and reactions which makes all his writings so 
eminently readable. Nothing could be better proof of his genius of interpret- 
ation than that, when reading his books, one often wonders how one could 
have failed to realize what seems such obvious truth. Under his pen a subject 
neglected or overlooked for decades becomes suddenly vital and exciting, and 
I believe that few anthropologists will read his latest book, Maria Murder and 
Suicide without regretting lost opportunities. 

The book deals mainly with cases of murder and suicide among the 
Maria Gond of Bastar, a people put on the ethnographic map of India by 
W. V. Grigson’s book, The Maria Gonds of Bastar, but it has also important 
chapters on aboriginal crime and the criminal aboriginal in general. In this 
respect it is complementary tothe recent ‘‘Murder Number’’ of Manin India 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 3) and should be indispensable to anyone who has to deal 
with aboriginal offenders in the capacity of administrator, judge, jail-official or 
social worker. Anthropologists will need no encouragement to avail them- 
selves of the mine of first hand information contained in its pages; I foresee 
that Maria Murder and Suicide will be quoted again and again in books of 
reference and anthropological compilations. For the whole field of crime 
among primitive races is practically terra incognita and Elwin’s book is to my 
knowledge the most important contribution to this branch of criminology ever 
made by an anthropological field- worker. 

Elwin bases his investigation on a hundred homicides committed by 
Maria of Bastar State; starting from the police and court-records, he studied 
each case by talking to the offender, whenever he or she was alive, to mem- 
bers of his family and to relatives and friends of the victim. The description 
of the events leading up to the murders and of their repercussions on the 
village-community are of the vividness and intimacy characteristic of all his 
works; the persons live; and what by the pen of another might be a dull 
enumeration of police-records reads here like a novel, 
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The great strength of Verrier Elwin in all his contacts with aboriginals 
is the glow of his love and sympathy ; no one can resist this and it seems 
that so far no tribe, however timid or suspicious, has resisted it for very 
long. This sympathy has not failed him in his study of the aboriginal crimi- 
nal. There is understanding and truth on every page of the book, and most 
of the Maria murderers appear not as villains or brutal bullies, but as very 
ordinary men or women driven to violence through misfortune or exaspera- 
tion. Comparatively few of their crimes were premeditated. ‘‘Indeed some 
were little more than tragic accidents.’’ According to a rough table the 
causes of homicide in hundred cases were : robbery or accusation of robbery, 
8; quarrels over property, 15; suspicion of magic or witchcraft, 5; insanity, 5; 
resentment at abuse or ‘word-magic, 9; revenge, 6; family-quarrels, 16; sex- 
motives, 17; alcohol, 19. Murders for gain are very rare and the author doubts 
whether any Maria murder could be classed as ‘murder from the lust of killing’. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of the causes 
of homicide. Jealousy and anger over a wife’s infidelity are frequent causes 
for murder, and a Maria believes himself justified in killing his wife (or her 
lover) caught in the act of adultery. ‘‘Many of the Maria homicides’’, states 
Elwin, ‘‘will be recognized not as anti-social crimes, but as expressions of 
the strongly social instincts of the murderer.’’ According to the old tribal 
law certain acts, as for instance witchcraft, deserve death, and when a Maria 
murders a witch ‘‘he is the victim of intellectual error rather than of murder- 
ous passion’’. The discrepancy between the tribal ideas of right and wrong 
and the laws of the State is certainly a frequent cause for crime; an aggrieved 
aboriginal convinced of the justice of his cause, but unable to get redress of 
his grievance through a court will sometimes take the law into his own hand, 
or he will, as Elwin shows by a number of examples, commit suicide out of a 
sense of despair and frustration. Suicide is not uncommon among the Maria 
and its motives throw a great deal of light on their mentality. 

A word of caution may’here be said. We must not be tempted to apply 
the results of Elwin’s study of the Maria indiscriminately to other aboriginals 
of Peninsular India. Conditions vary very considerably from tribe to tribe; 
among the Maria’s eastern neighbours, the Bondo of Orissa, homicide is very 
frequent and usually due to violent passion and quick temper, among the Hill 
Reddi of Hyderabad there have in recent years been several cases of homicide 
within a community of less than two thousand persons, but among the Gond 
of Hyderabad murder is practically unheard of. 

Verrier Elwin concludes his book with a plea for special prisons for 
aboriginals. His arguments are so poignant and convincing that they should 
be read by all those called upon to reform Indian prisons; ‘‘In jail,’’ says 
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Elwin, ‘‘the aboriginal, as we have seen, suffers in acute and subtle ways. His 
ordinary life is so free; his needs are so few and simple yet always fulfilled; 
his life depends so entirely on certain stimulants to existence that without 
them he quickly loses the desire to live and though he survives his sentence, 
he comes out of jail with his faith broken and his nature permanently twisted. 
The aboriginal prisoner everywhere has no religious consolation, even on the 
eve of his execution Although his life is full of the fear of hostile 
supernatural beings and of his ancestors who may be deeply offended with 
him for his crime, he has no means of propitiating them in the proper 
manner. ..... What is really needed isa special prison for aboriginals 
only, to which all those with, say, sentences of more than seven years should 
be sent from every part of India. It should be situated among the hills, and 
run more asacamp than an ordinary prison. The aboriginals should be 
taught crafts which will be useful to them after their release, not occupations 
like weaving which are taboo. They should be given, as far as possible, food 
to which they are accustomed. If there were only aboriginals, it would be 
possible to arrange for their own priests to perfoim sacrifices at the time of 
the great festivals and whenever it was necessary to make some private act of 
propitiation. Regular times could be set apart for corporate singing and for 
dancing—which incidentally is splendid exercise and in tribal India takes the 
place of organized games and physical training Nothing should be 
done to make the aboriginal servile and obsequious. His spirit should be 
re-created, not broken. There is in him a great fund of natural innocence on 
which to build. For what great areas of crime and semi-criminal human 
activity are untouched by these simple aboriginals! Unnatural view is 
unknown to them. Rape is extremely rare. Infanticide and abortion is so 
unusual as to merit special record. They are almost entirely ignorant of 
cheating and blackmail. They do not tread the mean and devious ways of 
untruth. These tribesmen—and it is important to emphasize this for the 
Maria—do not cheat the poor and the weak. They are mostly ignorant of 
caste and race prejudice. They do not prostitute their women and degrade 
them by foolish laws and customs A few of them are cruel and savage, 
but the majority are kind and loving, admirable in the home, steadfast in 
their tribal loyalties, manly, independent, honourable.’’ 

After living for several years among aboriginals both in Peninsular 
India and Assam, [ feel that this view is essentially correct. Where the 
aboriginals are being dispossessed of their land and exploited by members of 
the so-called advanced sections of the population, often oppressed and 
humiliated by rapacious and bullying subordinate officials, and cheated by 
unscrupulous money-lenders, I often wonder that murders are not more 
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frequent, that the exasperation of seeing their land alienated and themselves 
reduced to helpless bond-servants or agricultural labourers drives not more 
aboriginals to crime and violence. But it seems indeed that murder in retalia- 
tion for economic grievances and wrongs are comparatively rare and that it is 
rather quarrels with tribesmen than economic disputes which rouse the 
aboriginal to murderous acts. 

The Foreword by W. V. Grigson, far from being but a formal introduc- 
tion, greatly adds to the wealth of information contained in the book. Few 
administrators in India equal Grigson in knowledge of the aboriginals and 
their needs, and as Administrator of Bastar and Sessions Judge he tried 
several of the cases of homicide described. Future legislators—and all those 
who contest the value of separate legislation for backward tracts—should take 
note of the fact that Grigson too speaks of ‘“‘the great difficulty of apply- 
ing to the decision of charges against tribal offenders the general practice as 
to the appreciation of evidence, court procedure, the assessment of guilt and 
the imposition of penalties laid down in commentaries on the Evidence Act, 
the Code of Criminal Procedure and the Indian Penal Code 
any thought that any section in these enactments, framed for sophisticated 
India on European models, might perhaps not suit every part of India.’’ 


The get-up of the book is excellent and the many delightful and artistic 
photographs are as appealing to the general reader as they are interesting to 
the anthropologist. 


C. Von FURER-HAIMENDORF 


An Investigation of the Technique of Psycho-analysis. Edited by Epwarp 
GLoveR, M.D. Published by Bailliers, Tindall and Cox, 1940, pp. ix-188. 
10/6d. 

This is the fourth publication of Research Supplements to the Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-analysis, of which Dr. Glover is the editor. Psycho- 
analysis has not yet attained the status of a full-grown science and the methods 
and techniques adopted by individual analysts are not always uniform and 
satisfactory. With a view to put a check on such arbitrary procedures, the 
present volume has been brought out by Dr. Glover, who himself is a very 
distinguished member of the psycho-analytic school, having to his credit 
several outstanding contributions in this field. Those who are already familiar 
with Dr. Glover’s works would be in a better position to evaluate the present 
book which has been written more for the practising analyst than for a 
lay reader. 

The contents of the book which aim at systematizing and correlating the 
work on psycho-analysis, may be divided into two major sections—one dealing 
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with the technique of ‘Interpretation’ and the other with ‘Transference’— 
the two phenomena on which success in analytic procedure is based. A brief 
discussion of the problems of ‘psychoses’ also finds a place in the book. The 
questionnaire approach was adopted for this study and the author gives his 
reasons for using this method. Though the final tabulation of the data thus 
obtained has been properly weighted before claiming any reliability, yet it 
must be said that data, even if less in number, secured by the objective 
method would have been more convincing. Nevertheless, the importance of 
such periodical appraisal cannot be overlooked since it would lead to uniform 
techniques of psycho-analysis. 

Three appendices have been added at the end of the book in which 
besides presenting the original questionnaire form used in this study, 
Dr. Glover has also surveyed the analytical technique in use from 1934 to July 
1938. Such a critical survey by an analyst of Dr. Glover’s eminence will go a 
long way to clear up much of the existing misunderstanding about the actual 
analytic procedures to be adopted for treatment. 

K. C. MOOKERJEE 


The Olinical Treatment of the Problem Ohild. By Cart R. Rogers. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. 393. 

Books describing psycho-theraputic procedures, adopted for treating 
children with various mental and nervous disorders, are still very few and 
there is no doubt that such books as the one under review would go a long 
way to remove this want. The author is a psychologist of repute. As Direc- 
tor of a well-known child guidance clinic, to which varieties of maladjusted 
children are brought for treatment and remedial measures, he has gained vast 
clinical experience. Hence the book, written as it is from the practical point 
of view, fills the real gap that exists unfortunately between theory and prac- 
tice regarding treatment procedures in such cases. 

The subject matter of the book has been divided into three broad 
sections—the first dealing with the correct diagnosis of such cases while the 
second and third are devoted to the discussion of the actual treatment proce- 
dures. Of the treatment procedures the author rightly emphasises those 
methods of treatment which do not primarily depend on an almost complete 
change of existing environmental factors but rather upon a constructive modi- 
fication of the child’s own immediate conditions of life. Beside these two 
major parts, there is a final section of the book equally important which deals 
with the different aspects of the individual, and it is there that we find some 
popular and important scientific procedures discussed and analysed by the 
author, 
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Throughout his discussions the author nowhere makes a secret of 
the fact that the problems he deals with in the book are not only difficult to 
tackle but very often new in the sense that these have only now begun to be 
faced and studied scientifically. The various ‘ways of practice’ which have 
evolved over a score of years in the different clinics and child-guidance 
centres are presented here in a very systematic manner. The bibliography at 
the end of each chapter is selective rather than exhaustive. The book on the 
whole is a very valuable contribution to the understanding and treatment of 


the problem child, 
K. C. MOOKERJEE 


A Plan of Economic Development for India. By A Group of Well-known Indas- 
trialists, Bombay, 1944. Pp. 55, Re. 1/-. 

The publication of the memorandum outlining a plan of economic deve- 
lopment for India marks a new era in the history of industrial planning. The 
memorandum, now famous as the Bombay Industrialists’ Plan, or the Fifteen 
Years’ Plan, adumbrates a scheme for the economic development of India. 
The main objective of the plan is to secure a general minimum standard of 
living which should be reasonable from the human point of view. The present 
average standard of living is appallingly low, the annual per capita income for 
British India being about Rs. 65. The authors calculate that a per capita 
income of Rs. 74/- at pre-war prices is essential in order to secure a minimum 
standard of living. The primary needs of human existence which compose 
the minimum standard are studied under various sections—food, clothing, 
shelter, health and education (including primary, middle-school, high-school 
and adult). 

Under each item the costs for each individual are calculated and on 
that basis the total target figure arrived at, taking into account the present 
increase in population and assuming that this rate of increase will hold good 
for the next fifteen years. In the course of their Plan the authors propose to 
double the per capita income within a period of fifteen years, bringing it to 
Rs. 1385. This requires atrebling of the national dividend to be effected 
within a like period. And the ways and means of effecting this three-fold 
increase in the national dividend constitutes the pith of the whole plan. 
_According to the available figures for 1931-32 the contribution of industry, 
agriculture and services to the national dividend is 17, 58 and 22 per cent. 
respectively. The authors of the Plan propose to change the respective per- 
centages to 35, 40 and 20 for the whole of India. Thus agricultural output 
will have to be increased by 180% and the industrial output by 500%. This, 
in the authors’ opinion will secure a more balanced economy and still main- 
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tain the agricultural character of the country. 

Concerning industrial development the Plan divides industries into two 
principal categories—(1) basic and (2) consumption goods industries. Under 
the former are included Power, Mining and Metallurgy, Engineering, Chem- 
icals, Armaments, Transport and Cement. The development of these basic 
industries will lay the foundation for the successful working of the Plan. 
Consumption goods industries include Textiles, Glass, Leather, Paper, 
Tobacco, Oil, etc., and in the initial stages, these are to be simultaneously 
developed along with the basic industries, though priority and emphasis of 
development belongs, of course, to the latter. The authors also make num- 
erous useful suggestions for the scientific development of agriculture and 
transport (including roads and ports). Not the least important part of the 
plan is the proposal to start the gradual training of the necessary personnel 
in India and the provision made for research and the prospecting of our 
natural resources. The distribution of the capital requirements of the Plan 
is as follows :— 

(Rs. Crores) 
Industry si ea sia ... 4,480 
Agriculture... jun sie ith 1,240 
Communications oui sel es 940 
Education sais me ae oa 490 
Health ‘ions _ ied a 450 
Housing ay, OF cas .- 2,200 
Miscellaneous ... on me nae 200 


Total ... 10,000 


The amount of Rs. 10,000 crores as capital requirement of the Plan 
may appear to be colossal. But as the authors rightly point out, “The real 
capital of a country consists of its resources in materials and man-power and 
money is simply a means of mobilizing these resources and canalising them 
into specific forms of activity.’’ They have argued that the Plan is within 
the limits of our resources and have indicated six sources of financing the 
scheme :—(1) Hoarded wealth of our country. (2) Sterling securities in the 
Banking and Issue Departments of the Reserve Bank of India. (3) Our 
favourable balance of trade. (4) Foreign capital. (5) Savings within the 
country. (6) Money which may be created by borrowing against ad hoc 
securities from the Reserve Bank. Finally the writers have outlined the 
three stages in the development and working of the Plan, with a view to 
progressively and cumulatively reap the benefits of its execution and 
achievement. The expenditure for the three succeeding stages is so arranged 


. 
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as to increase in ‘‘geometric progression’’. 

Criticism may be levelled against the Plan from various points of view. 
First of all, the Plan contains no theory or scheme of distribution which will 
assure the per capita income recommended to be achieved by the authors. Mere 
trebling of the national dividend will not automatically bring about an actual 
doubling of per capita income. The authors are aware of this lacuna in their 
Plan and it appears that it is engaging their attention. It is, however, well to 
note that no economic or industrial Planning will succeed unless it is wedded 
to a well-planned social security programme. Indeed, this memorandum should 
have been an important part of such a comprehensive system of planning. 

Secondly, the Plan gives rather too much emphasis to industrialization. 
It is too early to predict the reactions of the Gandhians towards this part of 
the Plan. But we think a rapproachement may be made on the basis of a 
revised co-ordination between industries and agriculture. 

Thirdly, the Plan contains no workable suggestions for the training and 
organizing of our man-power and labour resources which are as important as 
capital resources. In spite of its various minor defects, the Plan is char- 
acterized by cool-headed clarity and admirable analysis. The details under 
several heads are marshalled with convincing reason and cogency, and there is 
nothing in the Plan, as we see it, which convicts it of capitalistic endeavour. 
In this Plan we have an instance of practical economy touched by constructive 
imagination, boldness of outlook helped by breadth of vision. We are glad 
our industrialists cannot only make money but can also think about national 
needs and along national lines. 

M. V. Moortuy 


Education: A Search for New Principles by HERBERT PHILLIPSON, George 
Routledge & Sons, L. T. D., 1942. Pp. 96. 

The author of the book was himself a school teacher and during his 
career of equipping young minds for life and citizenship he has had to 
encounter many obstacles, such as a rigid and red-tape curriculum, bad home 
conditions and pernicious social environment. Obviously, this has led him on 
to a search for new principles in education and to embody the results 
of his search in this interesting study. According to Phillipson education 
has failed in its objective because of the inexorable dichotomy of theory and 
practice that rules life. Education, as it is, is not related to planned life. 
The school, never so efficient of its kind, functions in vacuo. It is an isolated 
community which inculcates on its pupils precepts which not only have no 
roots in society but definitely conflict with the ideologies prevailing in and 
moulding the social milieu. Now, this social milieu, as the author says, is at 
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the bottom of the whole mischief. What is the social milieu? The social 
milieu is the social environment composed of the economic and political 
pattern of society with its ruthless theories of competition, labour, private 
ownership of property, profits and so on. This social milieu determines the 
child’s social attitude and behaviour. 

The author ably combats Freud’s view that the nature of the individual 
is inseparably related to the Oedipus complex; that the resultant ambivalent 
attitude—of love and hate—towards his parent forms the nuclear complex of 
neurosis; and that the function of education is therefore to inhibit, forbid and 
suppress his instincts. Phillipson’s own point of view is that the attitude of 
the child is derived from the social milieu and there are no absolutely fixed 
data of instincts. In other words, haman nature is the reflex of the 
economic structure, social environment and the cultural pattern. Hence 
‘The function of Education’’, writes the author, ‘‘shall be to use, guide and 
encourage, and the example of teacher and society as a whole, together with 
the active participation of the school in social life, shall lead our children 
from earliest years into a likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason’’. 
Here the author is profoundly convincing, though brief, and one wishes he 
had developed the argument in greater detail and with more illustrations. He 
has, however, well brought out the point that it is no ‘‘malevolent devil 
of primordial ancestry’’ that is responsible for setting up in the German, Jap 
or Italian an inborn nature which separates their way of life from that of 
others. By changing the social environment it is possible to change the 
nature of the growing child. The breach between good theory and bad 
practice must be bridged by bringing the latter to the level of and into 
contact with the former. ‘‘The whole social milieu into which the child 
enters must be a source of inspiration, determination and discipline’’. And 
the work of coordinating, interpreting, and inculeating healthy social ideals 
and values belong really to education. This will make education purposive 
and creative, and raise the position of the teacher to the dignity and worth 
of the educator of the whole man. The book contains many shrewd observa- 
tions, which are well worth being treated in more detail in a later edition. 


M. V. Moortuy 
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